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Childish Recollections of James Thomson 
(“B.V.’’) 


——_~>—_—— 


Tne June number of the Gentleman’s Magazine contained a most 
appreciative notice of the works of Mr. Thomson, with some descrip- 
tion of his life; and this it is which has finally moved me to put on 
paper all that I can remember of him. 

I have read several biographical notices of Mr. Thomson, and, 
having read them, have laid them aside with the conviction that 
not one of those who wrote them knew the man of whom they were 
writing. There is, indeed, only one person, or at most two, capable 
of telling a true story of Mr. Thomson’s life. 

His present biographers dwell upon his melancholy and despair. 
They don’t seem familiar with the joyous side to his character; indeed, 
they hardly seem to realise that he had one. The fact is that these 
gentlemen were only acquainted with Mr. Thomson during the last 
eight or nine years of his life—decidedly the worst years—when the 
craving for alcohol-drinking and opium-eating had so grown upon 
him that he had lost the power of resisting it, and from an occa- 
sional vice it had become a chronic disease. 

My mefnories all date back prior to 1875, and show the other 
side of the medal, for they are full of joyousness and gaiety. Mr. 
Dobell gives a portrait of Mr. Thomson with the volume he pub- 
lished, and directly my sister and I saw it we exclaimed: ‘That is 
not Mr. Thomson; at least, it is not the Mr. Thomson we knew!”’. 
We have two portraits of him, and I have one before me now placed 
side by side with Mr. Dobell’s; and it is difficult to conceive that 
they are both intended to represent the same person. Mr. Dobell’s 
picture suggests a man sad and weary, uncared-for and prematurely 
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aged; mine (taken in 1869, as a letter I quote herewith shows) 
vividly recalls the Mr. Thomson I knew, trim and neat, with a smile 
on eye and lip: a genial, merry friend and companion. One writer 
speaks of his ‘‘short”’ and “sturdy” form. The first adjective may 
pass; but the second! Mr. Thomson was slim and slender, and a 
very long way from deserving to be described as of “sturdy” form. 


In sending his portrait to my mother Mr. Thomson writes, on the 
16th November, 1869: 


‘* As Grant tells me you want a copy of last month’s Fraser, I have great 
pleasure in forwarding you one. You will find the article, Suggestions on 
Academical Organisation, very interesting, as also Bonamy Price’s Reply to 
the Article on Currency, July, 1869—I would also commend as worthy the 
most careful study the paper on Professor Tyndall’s Theory of Comets. 

‘*T was surprised to find in the Magazine a lot of verses which I remem- 
ber being offered to Mr. B. three or four years ago for the N. /?., and which 
he wisely refused. The Editor of /’raser must have been very soft when he 
accepted them. He was having his holiday in Ireland at the time, and 
perhaps had taken too much punch when he happened to read them. 

‘‘Having at last had my noble portrait taken, I enclose the least bad 
copy I can pick out. With love to all, 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘‘ JAMES THOMSON. 

‘*P.8.—The portrait would have doubtless had a much more benevolent 
expression but for the fact that I had to wait a full hour while a lady was 
having her beautiful baby taken. Baby had four expositions (I think they 
call them), Mamma making wonderful efforts to secure its steadfastness, 
and the photographic artist making the most comical whistlings and chirp- 
ings with the notion that these would conduce to the same great end, I 
am happy to believe that baby winked or started or spoiled the business 
somehow through all four expositions. The artist at length, ashamed to 
keep me waiting any longer, told Mamma that the gentleman below must 
be done before they had another try at triumphant baby. You will doubt- 
less discover all the amiability of that hour in my expression.” 


Mr. Thomson’s biographers all harp upon his alleged lifelong 
devotion to the armorer-sergeant’s little child-daughter. When she 
died Mr. Thomson was about seventeen or eighteen, and we are told 
that “thenceforth regret and sorrow were his inseparable com- 
panions, and, without hope and almost without object, his was rather 
a death-in-life than a healthy natural existence. . .. . No other 
affliction could have affected him as he was affected by this.” In 
trying to throw a poetic veil over Mr. Thomson’s later most unhappy 
years, a small matter has been greatly exaggerated and a great one 
lost sight of. Mr. Thomson was very fond of children—as I think 
the letters I shall quote will amply show—and in return children 
adored him: had my sister or I happened to have been pretty and 
also to have died, exactly similar things might equally have been 
said of his affection for one or the other of us. If the words about 
the terrible effect of his affliction had been used in reference to his 
unfortunate tendency to intemperance—a tendency which I believe was 
his miserable inheritance—then indeed it would be true. Instead of 
his poverty and failures driving him to drink, as Mr. Dobell says, it 
was just the reverse: drink brought about his failures and poverty. 
He lived in our house for some years, and was beloved by everyone 
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in it. He came when I was about five or six years old, and my 
earliest recollection of him is of sitting on his knee and asking him to 
make an ‘“‘ugly face” for me. First he refused; and when, after 
renewed and vehement entreaties, he complied, I was so terrified that I 
incontinently fled upstairs. 


My sister was his ‘‘ Sunday baby”; on Sunday afternoons she was 
installed in state on his knee, whilst my brother and I sat more 
humbly at his feet, to listen with breathless interest whilst he told us 
wonderful tales of brave knights and fair ladies, boundless seas, high 
mountains, and wide-stretching prairies. Sometimes the summons to 
tea would break off our story at a vital point, and then the next 
Sunday afternoon we would clamor for the end. We of course thought 
he first read his tales out of books, as we did ours, and it was greatly 
to our surprise when he laughed and said he had forgotten it, he must 
tell us a new one. As we grew a little older he told us the stories of 
the operas, whistling or singing some of the airs to us. I have never 
seen ‘ Fidelio’’, yet he told us the story of it so dramatically that the 
scenes could hardly be impressed more vividly upon my memory if I 
had seen them acted instead of merely listening to his description. 


On Sunday mornings he mostly took us for long walks. We lived 
at Park then, and he would take us to Edmonton to see Charles 
Lamb’s grave, or Enfield, or Chingford, or if—as occasionally hap- 
pened—my father came too, our walk was across the Tottenham 
Marshes, to give our old favorite, Bruin, a swim. 


Nearly all our fairy-tale books we owed to Mr. Thomson. Amongst 
those he gave us were ‘The Arabian Nights’ Tales”, ‘‘The Magic 
Ring”, ‘‘ Undine”, and “Don Quixote”; there were many others, 
but I regret to say that in 1870 a mistaken spirit of self-sacrifice 
prompted us to give them away. La Motte Fouqué’s ‘ Magic Ring ”’ 
was given me in 1868, when I was between ten and eleven. When I 
opened it I found written on the outer side of the flyleaf, ‘‘ Hypatia 
Bradlaugh, Yuletide, 1868”; on the inner side, much to my delight, 
were the following verses, written expressly for me and all my own, 
as with childish vanity I took care to explain to everyone: 


‘* L’ENVoy. 

‘* When the sixties are outrun, 
And the seventies nearly done, 
Or the eighties just begun ; 
May some young and happy man, 
Wiser, kinder, nobler than 
He who tenders this one, bring 
You the real Magic Ring. 


‘** This one may have pleasant powers; 
Charming idle girlish hours 
With its tales from faerie bowers ; 
Tinting hopeful maiden dreams 
With its soft romantic gleams; 
Breathing love of love and truth, 
Valour, innocence and ruth. 


** But may that one bless the life 
Of the woman and the wife 
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Through our dull world’s care and strife ; 
Year by year with rich increase, 
Give you love, and joy, and peace ; 
And at last the good death bring, 
Sweet as sleep: your Magic Ring. 
** Wednesday 23/12/68.” 


Shortly afterwards Mr. Thomson happened to see on a bookstall a 
perfect secondhand copy of ‘“‘Undine”. In the middle of the top of 
the title page was already written the name “Lilah”. He bought 
the book, bracketed the names “Alice”, “Hypatia”, with the 
unknown Lilah’s, and wrote these verses under the title : 


** Who was Lilah? Iam sure 
She was young and sweet and pure ; 
With the forehead wise men love,— 
Here a lucid dawn above 
Broad curved brows, and twilight there, 
Under the deep dusk of hair. 


‘* And her eyes? I cannot say 
Whether brown, or blue, or grey: 
I have seen them brown, and blue, 
And a soft green grey—the hue 
Shakspere loved (and he was wise), 
‘Grey as glass’ were Silvia’s eyes. 


** So to Lilah’s name above 
I will add two names I love, 
Linking with the bracket curls 
Three sweet names of three sweet girls. 
Sunday of Saint Valentine, 
Eighteen hundred sixty nine. J. T.” 


He took us to the Monday Popular Concerts when they were much 
less popular” than they are to-day, and taught us to understand 
somewhat of the beautiful music interpreted by that unrivalled 
quartett, Joachim, Strauss, Ries, and Piatti. He gave us the scores 
of ‘Don Giovanni’? and “ Le Nozze di Figaro”, and took me to see 
‘‘Tl Barbiere di Seviglia’—my first opera. The memory of that 
evening remains with me as one of perfect happiness and delight, 
although, of course, maturer opera goers would be inclined to look on 
it with scorn. We started in good time from Turner Street (Com- 
mercial Road), and walked to Covent Garden; there we waited a long 
time on the stone steps, and then went up and up until at length I 
found myself very high up in the world indeed, with all the theatre at 
my feet, as it seemed tome. Marimon took the part of Rosina, and so 
great was the pleasure she gave me that evening that I have had 
great difficulty since in divesting myself of the notion that she must 
be in the first rank of singers. Between the acts Mr. Thomson ex- 
sy the scenes to come, and all the while kept his finger on the 
ine then being sung on the English side of his Italian and English 
‘“‘book of the words’’, so that I was never at a loss to understand 
what was going on on the stage. Mr. Thomson seemed to share my 
enjoyment fully, but his pleasure must have been derived in great 
part from seeing mine. He also first took us to see the pictures in 
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the National Gallery, the wonders of the old Polytechnic, and to many 
other places. 

When he no longer lived with us or saw so much of my sister and 
me, he wrote us numbers of letters. With youthful heedlessness we 
destroyed most of them, and have now very few. From these few, 
however, I should like to quote largely, because I should wish those 
who only know him from his writings and from what has hitherto 
been said of him to realise that he had a sunny, genial side to his 
nature, and was not always in “the shadow that ‘tremendous fate’ 
had cast upon” him. ‘The earliest letter to myself was written 
in 1871: 

‘©9240, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8. W. 
‘* Sth July, 1871. 

‘* My dear Hypatia, 

‘“‘This is exactly how the case stood, to the best of my 
recollection. 

‘Yourself, Alice, and I, with two or three more who were very 
vague people and apt to change into other persons, had been roaming 
about fora long day in a country place something like Jersey. We had 
dinner at an inn, and were very jolly. Roaming farther, I found myself 
upon the top of a sandy sort of a cliff looking down upon a sandy beach, 
and you girls just pulling to land ina boat. You were nearly touching 
land among a group of boatmen when your boat settled quietly down by 
the stern, and I saw your heads go quietly under water. I cried out, ‘The 
girls are in the water!’; but saw the boatman pulling you out. I wanted 
to get to you, but couldn’t attempt to run down the cliff. Presently, how- 
ever, a tall guardsman stepped lightly down on business of his own, and 
his example gave me courage. I found it as easy to run down a concave 
slope as a fly finds it to walk on the ceiling. When I reached the shore, 
you and Alice and another girl were all nestled rosy and cosy in a kind of 
caboose or bathing machine, muffled or sunk up to your necks in a heap of 
boatman’s guernseys or some such garments. You said that you were none 
the worse for your ducking save a few bruises. I said that you must have 
something to restore you. You all agreed to this; and one proposed dinner 
with ale (although we had just had a dinner before), another tea. It was 
resolved that you should have a meat tea, and I went off to be your waiter. 
I went up by an easy path to the inn, and entered a room. I found a pale 
tall old-fashioned semi-genteel lady there, dressed and with her bonnet on, 
and I said: ‘Can you serve She cut me short in avery mild and 
cutting manner, saying: ‘If you want to be served, the servant is in the 
next room. Jam a teetotaller, Sir, and don’t serve.’ Here she opened the 
door, and said to the girl in the next room: ‘Serve this gentleman, and 
give him a copy of the Jndependent’ (which I understood to be a teetotal 
publication). ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ma’am, it seems funny to me that you should 
boast of your teetotalism and yet keep a public-house’; for I was rather 
nettled by her ways. The girl nudged my elbow from behind as a hint to 
go on with my scolding; the mistress spit fire at the girl for liking to see 
her insulted. I then told Mary that I only wanted to be served with tea, 
a good meat tea for three or four, when I heard a knock at the door and a 
voice crying out cruelly: ‘It is quite eight o’clock, Sir; eight o’clock. 
Are you sure you are awake?’ So I had to leave you there in the caboose 
or bathing-machine, buried in guernseys waiting for your dinner-tea ; and 
had to be awake and get up myself. Was it not asad case? I hope you 
won't starve. I hope all the people at home won’t suffer too much from 
anxiety. 

‘This remarkable adventure of ours this morning put me in mind that 
IT have not written to you for an age. So I resolved to write this very day. 
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‘How are you enjoying this delightful summer? Are your chilblains 
very bad? Do you often slide on the pond? Or is the country all one 
pond, and do you go to school by boat? I had to get up this morning and 
throw coats on my bed, being awakened by the cold. It is raining this 
moment as hard as it can, and has been raining for I don’t know how many 
days. June chilled us to the bone, July is drowning us. 

‘** When Mr. Grant last wrote me, he had been foolish enough to get up 
early to work in his garden, and had just managed to lose his purse with 
more than £2 init. That was a nice fat worm for some other early bird. 
Moral: Never get up early if you can help it, and never have two pounds 
in your purse. 

‘** As I am sure to be interrupted again in a few minutes (for I am really 
writing this at the office, in spite of the humbugging heading), I may as 
well finish it up while I can. 

‘*T hope you will let me hear from you soon, if only to tell me whether 
you suffered much from your dip, what sort of a tea you were served with, 
and how you got out of the caboose and home. 

‘* Love to all and best wishes. 

‘* Yours affectionately, 
‘‘ JAMES THOMSON.” 


Writing to my sister in November, 1873, after we had been to 
school in Paris, he said : 


‘* After all your Parisian experience, I think you ought to write me in 
French. It would be good practice. I was obliged to talk French (in my 
terrible fashion) while in Spain. You would have laughed to hear me some- 
times ; still more at my Spanish.” 


Henceforward our correspondence was supposed to be carried on 
in French; but I am afraid that I, at least, was often a defaulter. 
When he was with us at Midhurst, for the Christmas time of 1873, he 
renamed us: my sister he called ‘‘ Fatima”, because she was inclined 
to be decidedly plump; and, as I was as she was not, I was called 
“Lina”. 

‘¢ 230, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
‘© 21 Février, 1874. 

‘*Mes chéres petites filles, 

‘‘Je vous dois mille remerciments pour vos bonnes lettres, et 
je vous aurais écrit plus tt si je n’aurais pas été trés affairé depuis l’Election. 
Je vous remercie pour les fleurs cueillies par Mlle. Fatima et envoyées par 
Mile. Lina; la senteur des violettes était charmante. Mais pourquoi donc 
Lina, n’écrit elle pas en Francais? Elle le peut faire assez bien, pourtant. 
Peut-étre parcequ’elle ne se portait pas bien ce jour-la. J’espére que cette 
méchante migraine ne la tourmente pas encore. 

‘*M. Austin [Holyoake] reste chez lui, et je suis occupé tous les jours en 
lui aidant comme je le puis, 4 faire ses comptes, etc. Il est trés faible ; 
mais je ne crois pas que sa santé est pis, quoique elle n’est guére mieux, a 
cause de son séjour en ville. L’autre jour un médecin éminent est venu le 
voir et l’a trés soigneusement examiné. Vous apprendrez avec regrette qu'il 
ne donna pas d’espoir de guérison. On ne peut pas faire pour lui, a-t-il dit, 
que de procurer qu’il meure le plus lentement et avec le moins de souffrance 
possible. C’est un mot triste pour sa famille et ses amis, 

‘*Dimanche dernier j’ai diné chez M. J. Le soir on a fait de la musique 
et nous avons dansé gaiment, Madame et moi; elle portait les pantoufles de 
Monsieur, parceque ses bottinesla génaient. Elle n’est point begueule, cette 
bonne dame la. 

‘Je crains beaucoup que vous ne sortez pas pour fumer tous les soirs, 
comme vous avez fait jadis, quand j’étais aussi heureux d’étre chez vous. 
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Moi, je garde toujours mon brile-gueule, et je fume avec une régularité 
religieuse; mais c’est tout autre chose, et intfiniment moins gai, que de 
fumer seul chez soi au lieu de fumer en se promenant avec deux jeunes filles, 
bonnes, jolies, spirituelles et charmantes, 

‘‘Comme vous rirez de mon pauvre baragouinage francais! détestable, 
misérable, atroce, honteux, etc.! (Voila que je fais comme Fatima quand 
elle écrivait des exercises, en y mettant tous les adjectifs possibles.) Moi, 
je m’en ris, et sans géne, moi-méme. Ecrivez-moi bientdét, je vous prie.” 


This allusion to his dance with Madame J. in her husband’s 
slippers reminds me how thoroughly Mr. Thomson enjoyed a good 
dance, and how his light feet and merry tongue made him one of the 
most desired partners in a ball room. 


About this time he changed his address to ‘60, Tachbrook Street, 
8.W.”. I wrote to him that I thought the name of his street ugly, so 
in return he writes: 


‘*Ma chére Lina, 

‘* Pourquoi, donc, n’écrivez-vous pas en Frangais? Que vous 
étes oisive! Savez-vous que vous ¢tes aussi trés-impertinente de vous 
moquer du nom de la rue dans laquelle je demeure? Brook est toujours un 
trés joli mot avec nous autres Anglais; et quant a Tach, quand quelqu’un 
jeune et beau vous dira tout bas a l’oreille, ‘‘ Tache de me voir toute seule 
ce soir dans le petit sentier, 6 ma bien aimée!’ (soit dans les environs de 
West Cowes ou de quelqu’ autre ville) je parie que vous ne trouverez pas 
le mot 7éche ni baroque ni déplaisant. 

‘‘Tl a fait assez froid ce mois [May] de vous glacer aprés les jours cani- 
culaires desquels vous vous plaigniez en Avril. Probablement il ne faut 
point beaucoup de chaleur de rendre toute languissante une petite fillette si 
paresseuse qu’elle s’abandonne sans effort 4 oublier notre belle langue 
francaise ! 

‘**Moi, je suis pour le present 4 cheval sur un si, c’est 4 dire sur une 
compagnie anonyme; mais je crains beaucoup qu'elle ne sera tuée sous 
moi, comme toutes les autres, et cela trés prochainement.” 


In June, after we had paid a short visit to London and were once 
more at Midhurst, he wrote again: 
‘*My dear Fatima, My dear Lina; 
**My dear Lina, My dear Fatima ; 
‘*T don’t know which to address. One did write me a nice 


" long letter in French; but then she followed it with two telegrams in mere 


English.—Ah, but the other hasn’t written in French at all. That truly is 
shameful. But do you know, Sir, that you are writing in English yourself ? 
Solam!!! The fact is that the day is too hot for French; I find that the 
genders are melted into one, and the accents have all evanesced. Now, 
altho’ I may freely ‘confound’ the genders colloquially, I am not going to 
do so in writing ; therefore, avaunt French ! 

‘*T am heart-broken that I did not see you before you left. I did mean 
coming on the Sunday, but it was hot then, too, and so I got lazy. 

‘*To console you for not seeing me I send you two gentlemen. A Seri- 
ous Man and an Attic Philosopher (I mean the cove under the tiles). I don’t 
know which either or both of you prefer, so I send both addressed to both. 
(I tossed up several times to settle the question, but got tired of the ties.) 
The Serious Man will remind you of that desperate boarding school life you 
led in Paris: which of you gained the Vicomte Moréal? Did Hypatia 
object to him because he was a poet? or did she ignore his verses on the 
ground that they were quite innocent of poetry ? 

‘‘ Speaking of verses, I must thank Fatima for forwarding the letter of 
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““M. E. Lewes”. She didn’t tell me whether it was in one enclosed to 
Papa or simply addressed to the care of that wicked individual. You 
know of course that ‘‘M. E. Lewes ”’ means George Eliot, who means Adam 


Bede (or A damn Beed as Hypatia profanely calls it—I’m sure I don’t know 
why) etc. etc. 

**Do you know I was half a mind to see the end of the prizefight between 
Iconoclast, C.B., (it’s liberal of the Queen to give him this title) and Brewin’ 

Mischief) Grant? Luckily I didn’t and so was at home to see Mr. Grant 
not Brewin or Bruin) but the stern parient of Kenneth (the Kenneth 
who with precocious wisdom terms all girls ‘‘duffers”—he means ‘“‘ duf- 
ferinissimas”). He told me how one of you knocked off Kennie’s hat in 
the train, 7.e., out of the train—and showed no compunction for it. He 
also told me how the said Ken, still in the dignity of a new hat, sank 
nobly into his illustrated paper opposite an old gentleman who momentarily 
expected the experienced Ken to ask him whether he objected to a smoke. 
These and other things have I heard. 

“I don’t think I shall take the trouble to read a note in English from 
either of you any more. So write in French, my good little children. 
Does Dora still remember your second grandfather. 

‘* Yours, (3 p.m.) deliquescent. 
“JAMES THOMSON.” 
‘*P.S.—I hope really you will like the two books I send, else I would not 
send them. I enjoyed them much myself a few centuries ago, in the days 
when I was young. 

“‘T find that the writing is very bad; but then I have bad ink and a 
bad pen. I could get better ink and pen with exertion, but exertion is 
strictly forbidden in the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence’’ of James Thomson on the 
afternoon of 5th June, 1874—Oaks Day.” 


The books referred to, ‘‘ L’homme Sérieux”’, and ‘‘ Le Philosophe 
sous les Toits” were our first French novels, and were welcomed with 
delight. Mr. Thomson afterwards sent us others of Balzac and of 
Charles Bernard and of other authors. I plead guilty to professing 
a dislike to poets and poetry, and remember well on one of our “‘ smok- 
ing” walks, after supper at Midhurst, confiding to him with the calm 
and positive assurance common to the young and inexperienced, that 
in my opinion all poets were mad. Of course I had not the remotest 
notion that he to whom I was thus disclosing my sincere convictions 
was himself a poet. Indeed he asked with a laugh if I thought he 
was mad, and I answered coolly, ‘‘Oh, no. But then you are not a 
poet.” I had read stories of the lives of Poe, Shelley, Cowper, Byron, 
and Burns, and Mr. Thomson seemed in no way like any of these. As 
for poetry—to say the truth—I read very little of it, and that perhaps 
is the reason I formed such strong opinions. My impatient childhood 
preferred plain straightforward prose {to the “jigging veins of rhym- 
ing mother wits”. Mr. Thomson seemed much’amused by my asser- 
tions, more so than the occasion seemed to warrant, I thought. I do 
not plead guilty, however, to the blasphemy of ‘‘A damn Beed’’. 
Kenneth was a little eight-year-old boy we took from London to Mid- 
hurst on a visit, and Dora was a little girl of two or three, a next 
door neighbor. 

‘*60, Tachbrook Street, 8. W. 


2nd July, 1874. 
**Ma chére Fatima, Ma chére Lina, 


‘* Je vous remercie beaucoup, chacune pour sa bonne lettre. Je 
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n’ai pas écrit plus tit, seulement parceque, comme vous-méme quand vous 
étiez derniérement ici 4 Londres, j’ai été trés-occupé. 

‘‘ Les traits de Kenneth, le petit badaud, ont donné beaucoup de plaisir 
iM. et Mme. Grant. Pauvre garcon! Quand il sera de retour, il va sans 
dire que ses compagnons d@’école, sans doute tous badauds aussi, le trou- 
veraient tout a fait rustique. 

“‘J’ai regretté beaucoup d’entendre que Lina ne se porta pas bien. 
J’espére qu’elle va mieux maintenant. 

“Hier soir j’ai recontré Papa, au bureau de la rédaction du grand 
journal le National Ieformer. [1 écrit encore cette semaine dans le dit 
journal, qu’il n’est pas assez riche de retenir un sécretaire a lui; et voila que 
souvent il retient deux! I] se porte trés-bien. 

‘*Mlle. Lina aime beaucoup Prosper Chevassu!: pourquoi? Parce qu’il 
est tapageur, entété, emporté ? Moi, j’aime le vieux Marquis—Qu’il est 
admirable, quand il conspire avec Henriette sous prétexte de lire les 
journaux, et quand il commente sur les poémes lugubres de M. Moréal, et 
dans le duel décisif avec sa femme. Mais, 4 mon avis, la grand scéne du 
livre se passe dans le pensionnat, quand la Marquise donne a Henriette 
Vanneau dalliance, croyant que c’est renvoyé par Moréal; et donc, voyant 
par la joie franche d’Henriette que c’est lui-méme quia été dupée, veut 
Varracher de ses mains. Ca sera une scéne splendide de comédie au théatre. 

‘Mille amitiés 4 tous et 4 toutes. Je vous embrasse, mes chéres petites 
enfants. ‘* Votre ami sincére, 

‘JACQUES THOMSON.” 


The two secretaries who Mr. Thomson says were sometimes kept 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, of course refers to my sister and self. We used to 
try and help him when we could, but I am afraid our help was very 
small indeed. 

At one time my sister and I wished to learn German, so we wrote 
asking Mr. Thomson to recommend us a grammar. For answer he 
sent us down Grammar and Dictionary and a letter of instructions. 
Later, in writing to my mother, he said: 


‘‘T am sorry indeed for poor Hypatia with her teeth and headaches. 
She must be very careful in pronouncing the most Germanic of the Germanic 
words, else they will certainly twist and tug out what sound teeth she has 
left. As for the German round-about sentences, as they give people who 
are well the headache, they ought on the homceopathic system to cure those 
who have it. We shall see how they affect her. By-the-bye, it seems that 
I frightened les chéres petites enfants by saying that the grammar would do 
for the first year or two of their studies. I meant to speak, not of the 
Grammar, but of the Dictionary: when they get on a certain way in the 
language, they will want one with more idioms in it. If they want full 
directions for acquiring German, they had better refer to Hans Breitmann 
(whose book I believe their papa gave them) who has an excellent poem on 
the subject: @ 

‘ Willst dou learn die Deutsche Sprache ? 

Denn set it on your card, 

Dat all the nouns have shenders, 

Und de shenders all are hard.’ 

ete., etc.” 


I have no later letters of Mr. Thomson’s, and after 1875 I never 
saw him again. I have here recorded my childish memories of, and 








1 Moved by a spirit of mischief, I had written him that of all’ the characters in 
‘*L’homme Serieux”’ I liked best Prosper Chevassu. 
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affection for him, in the hope of helping his admirers to still further 
admire and better understand the poet and the man. 
HypatiA Brapiaven Bonner. 


Since writing the above, in turning over some old papers I have 
found some half dozen or so more letters of Mr. Thomson’s. With 
the Editor’s permission I will publish extracts from these in a later 
number of Our Corner. 








Che Donbling of Elowers, 


a 


WE are all better acquainted with the name of Goethe as the author 
of “Faust” than as the man of science. Yet it is to Goethe that 
Vegetable Morphology owes its birth. Asa botanist he was but an 
amateur, and men of science know how arduous a training is required 
by science; hence in his own day his scientific theories were scorned, 
while in the present all but the best-informed scorn them still. 

‘Botanists”’, said George Henry Lewes, ‘shrugged their shoulders 
and regretted that the author had not reserved his imagination for 
his poems.” He had to wait many years before he saw his ‘“‘ Meta- 
morphoses of Plants” generally accepted, and it was then accepted 
not because the theories it contained were Goethe’s, but because 
great botanists had made it acceptable. Linnzus, long before Goethe, 
had said, “Principium florum et foliorum idem est”; but it was 
Goethe who first elaborated the dictum into a system. His book, like 
the phrase of Linnzus, was neglected. The savans imagined it had as 
little scientific value as that poem written by Erasmus Darwin, the 
grandfather of the great Charles, entitled ‘“‘The Loves of the Plants’’. 
But his botanical studies, which by his own acknowledgment occupied 
the happiest moments of Goethe’s life, came ultimately to be recognised 
as of momentous importance to science. He was never much hurt at 
the cool reception at first awarded to his work, but consoled himself 
with the thought that ‘‘an energetic nature feels itself brought into 
the world for its own development, and not for the approbation of the 
public”. I make these references to Goethe because no one ought to 
approach the subject of this paper without due tribute to the illustrious 
personage who first made its study intelligible. 

The subject of the Doubling of Flowers is intimately connected 
with the study of the Comparative Morphology of Plants, or the study 
of the forms of plant members; while the inducing causes of doubling 
are involved in the study of Vegetable Physiology. It may be said 
at the outset that the first part of the subject is much more satisfactorily 
‘understood than the second part. 

Under conditions at present prevailing the cultivators of show 
flowers are, unfortunately, very seldom botanists, and therefore there 
is not much common ground between them and people whose purpose 
is the scientific investigation of the phenomena belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom. The attempts of cultivators to embellish our 
gardens and tables by setting up an artificial standard of beauty and 
endeavoring to make their blossoms conform to that standard, are not 
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in any way disparaged by the application to their productions of the 
term ‘‘monstrosities”, for some of these are extremely beautiful, and 
others, as cabbages and broccolies, are very useful. Cultivators 
should not take umbrage, as some appear to do, when they are told 


that a garden rose is a ‘“‘monster”. This is not a term of opprobium, 
but means a prodigy or wonder. This is the meaning of the Greek 
word, from which comes our word ‘teratology’’— the science of 


abnormal forms of plants and animals. The study of the doubling of 
flowers is actually part of the study of vegetable teratology. Goethe’s 
theory was that bracts, sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels, were 
severally modified leaves. These, morphologically speaking, have 
an identity of origin, but have become modified to fulfil different 
functions. They are, in fact, homologous. This is a word worth 
understanding, and the difference between homology and the word 
analogy should be noted. By analogy we mean similarity of function 
in different organs. For example, the stem of the hop plant, the 
flower-stalk of the vine, the leaf-stalk of the clematis, the leaf- 
blade of gloriosa, the leaflets of the pea, the dermal spines of the 
bramble, are all analogous, inasmuch as being different organs they 
all perform the same function—that of climbing. On the other hand, 
homology has been defined as ‘‘identity of morphological origin with 
difference of function”. Thus the conspicuous petals of the rose, 
whose function is to attract insects, are homologous with the green 
foliage of the plant, whose function is respiration, transpiration, and 
assimilation, or the fixation of carbon. 

The changing of stamens into petals, and in some cases of carpels 
into petals, is the passage, backwards, of these members into leaves. 
Several lines of proof converge to confirm this view. First there is 
the observed gradual transition of sepals into petals, and of petals 
into stamens, as seen in the white water lily (nymphia alba), where 
the outer sepals are green and the inner ones white; and where no 
sharp line can be drawn between petals and stamens, the former 
gradually becoming narrower, and the anthers of the latter gradually 
assuming their typical form. In the Camellia the numerous pieces of 
the floral envelopes present a spiral arrangement, so that here again 
no definite division can be found between the bracts, the calyx, and 
the corolla. Some Euphorbias exhibit an involucre of large colored 
bracts, which are often mistaken for the flowers themselves, the latter 
lying inconspicuously within. 

Monstrous forms of begonia, primula, poppy, and some other 
flowers occasionally produce ovules upon the stamens. This gradual 
transition from leaves to the highly specialised sexual whorls of the 
flower, is, then, the first of our proofs. The second is what is known 
as Phyllody, viz., the replacement of some or all of the floral organs 
by green leaves. We are all familiar with the pair of green leaves 
which so frequently occupy the position of the gynecium in the 
double-flowering cherry. And in the Alpine strawberry the entire 
flower is sometimes replaced by a bundle of foliar leaves. The carpel 
of white clover is also known in wet weather to occasionally appear as 
a leaf of ternate form, characteristic of clover. The purple hyacinth is 
another example of the same thing. Thirdly, doubling proves the 
theory, for it often consists of the transformation of carpels and 
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stamens into petals. This, in the case of stamens, is one step, and in 
the case of carpels is two steps, backwards to the leaf. Naturally the 
rose has but five petals, with many stamens and carpels; but in 
garden roses the stamens and carpels are replaced by petals. In 
the double early tulip, and in double pinks, we have often seen organs 
which are half stamen and half petal, and others which are half carpel 
and half stamen. Lastly, omitting several other lines of proof, there 
is what is known as Prolification. This word describes the develop- 
ment of a bud within a flower. Cultivated roses occasionally send out 
‘a leafy shoot from the centre of the flower; and leaves have been 
observed to grow out of the top of an apple or a pear. The flower 
growing in damp meadows, known to children as the Milkmaid, or the 
Lady’s Smock, and to botanists as Cardamine pratense, often perpetrates 
this trick. 

It being now accepted that floral leaves are modifications of foliar 
leaves, we will pass to notice some of the ways in which flowers 
“double”. One of these is that named Petalody—the substitution 
of petals or petal-like structures for other organs. Thus sepals may 
be replaced by organs more like petals. In Aconite, Larkspur, and 
Berbery, the sepals are normally colored; but what are here referred to 
are such cases as Mimulus and Primula, in which petaloid calyces are 
sometimes artificially produced. <A great advantage is gained by the 
floriculturist in this change in Mimulus, since the corolla is deciduous 
while the calyx is persistent. This is the transformation of the outer 
whorl into organs resembling those of the whorl lying within it. It 
is much less frequently a cause of doubling than the transformation 
of whorls having a relatively higher position into organs resembling 
those of inferior position, as the changing of stamens into petals. 
This takes place most commonly in flowers which bear numerous 
stamens. The change may affect the filament only, or the anther 
only, or the connective only. In Camellias, all three changes may 
sometimes be observed in one plant in different flowers. Dr. Alex- 
ander Dixon, in the Journal of Botany, nearly twenty years ago, 
pointed out that the bud-like appearance of the tufts of petals in 
some double mallows was really due to the petalody of the compound 
stamens of those plants. Petalody of the carpels takes place in 
cultivated anemones and ranunculuses, all the other parts of the 
flower remaining unchanged. 

But doubling may also arise from the multiplication of one set of 
members with or without modification of the others, and this is a very 
common method. The term doubling is indeed used in such an elastic 
sense that if the bracts of a flower become petaloid the flower is 
said to have doubled, examples being Gentiana and Delphinium. Where 
the calyx is normally petaloid, as in Delphinium and Berberis, the 
multiplication of sepals justifies the flower being called double. 

And now we reach the most familiar of all the forms of double 
flowers—that caused by the multiplication of the petals. It has been 
pointed out that this takes place in two ways—first, by real multipli- 
cation, where there is an increase in the number of whorls, the mem- 
bers of which alternate in position; and, secondly, by what is called 
Chorisis, a word used by botanists to describe the division of an organ 
in planes parallel to its face. This last point, however, is one to 
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which not all botanists subscribe. To such a change the “ hose-in- 
hose’’ condition of some double flowers is ascribed. This takes place 
in several gamopetalous orders, such as Primulacee, Campanulaces, 
etc. In these cases a series of tubular corollas, one within the other, 
will occasionally be found. Or a plant organ will divide into segments 
in one plane. This is called collateral chorisis. A staminal leaf is 
occasionally to be seen with one portion petaline while another part 
bears anthers. 

Doubling in the crocus and in colchicum sometimes arises from the 
cleaving of the petals without multiplication of their number. 

Lastly may be mentioned the so-called doubling of flowers belong- 
ing to the order Composit, such as Chrysanthemums. This happens 
in three ways. The tubular disc florets may be converted into ligulate 
ray florets; the tubes of the disc florets may be elongated; or the 
border of the flower may be unusually enlarged, as in the ‘dragon 
chrysanthemums”. Clearly, however, the term ‘‘ doubling” is here 
a misnomer. 

Far more difficult than the mere enumeration and description of 
modes of doubling is the question of the inducing causes of this phe- 
nomenon. The contrariety of opinion as to the physiological part of 
the subject is indeed so great, that this of itself shows the empirical 
character of the efforts of cultivators to produce double blossoms. 
Amongst the causes assigned are plethora, starvation, and sterility. 
At first sight these three causes appear to be mutually exclusive, and 
therefore contradictory ; but Dr. Maxwell Masters, whose ‘“‘ Vegetable 
Teratology ”’ is a standard work, has tried to show that they may be 
reconciled with each other. He thinks the suffering of a plant from 
plethora is much the same as the effects of starvation. More food 
is given than can be assimilated, and the results are similar to those 
which come of insufficient feeding. This may or may not be a true 
reconcilement of conflicting theories, but it covers a great area of 
ground, and is sufficiently suggestive to relieve me of the necessity of 
dwelling upon the pros and contras of the question. On the whole, 
perhaps, it will be as well for us to keep our minds open until more is 
known of the subject. There is at the present time a committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at work upon this very question, and 
their investigations, it is to be hoped, will shed light upon it. The 
obscurity in which the whole question is involved is well seen in one 
of the methods resorted to for the purpose of producing double stocks. 
The method alluded to is that of planting the seeds during the last 
quarter of the moon. Some people have great confidence in the 
phases of the moon in other matters beside floriculture. But there 
are less superstitious principles of procedure than that, and some of 
these are worth a brief notice. Thus, in the case of the stock, some 
gardeners — to be able to identify the plants most likely to 
produce double flowers by chewing the young buds; the single plants, 
it is said, yield a sweeter taste, and can be removed. Some people 
depend for seed with doubling proclivities upon mixing single and 
doubled-flowered plants, that the stigmas of the one may be pollinated 
from the anthers of the other; but as the double flowers produce no- 
pollen, this confidence is misplaced. The gardeners of Erfurt, who 
for a long time monopolised the sale of seeds of double stocks, cultivated 
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the flowers in pots on shelves in large greenhouses, giving the 
plants as little water as possible, and so weakened them that 
they produced only shortened pods with fe 7 seeds, but better ripened. 
These give from 60 to 70 per cent. of double flowers, and they can be 
distinguished by cultivators when mixed with seeds that produce only 
single flowers. A writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle, in 1866, gives the 
following as his method of obtaining 80 per cent. of the double flowers: 
‘“‘“When my seeds”, he observes, ‘‘have been chosen with care, 
I plant them, in April, in good dry mould, in a position exposed to the 
morning sun, this position being the most favorable. At the time of 
flowering I nip off some of the flowering branches, and leave only ten 
or twelve pods on the flowering branches, taking care to remove all 
the small weak branches which shoot at this time. I leave none but 
the principal and secondary branches to bear the pods. All the sap is 
employed in nourishing the seeds thus borne, which give a result of 
80 per cent. of double flowers. The pods under this management are 
thicker, and their maturation more perfect. At the time of extracting 
the seeds the upper portion of the pod is separated and placed aside, 
because it has been ascertained that the plants coming from the seeds 
situated in this portion of the pod, give 80 per cent. of single flowers. 
They yield, however, greater variety than the others.’ 


Others have asserted that they can identify amongst pinks and 
certain primulas those plants which would produce double flowers, by 
observation of the number of cotyledonary leaves. A fine race of 
these flowers was produced some years ago by a firm at Southampton, 
who selected fine single flowers and pollinated their stigmas from 
other fine flowers. The result was double flowers in the next crop. 
None of the double blooms produced seed, and if the semi-double ones 
were pollinated, their progeny bore single flowers. As far as at pre- 
sent understood, the general principle seems to be widely held that in 
the production of double flowers a partial arrest of development and 
growth, however obtained, is essential. W. Mawer. 
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An EXeERcIsE In Economics. 
—— 


II. 


Revrewrne the development of the “law of rent” thus far, we find it 
proven that, given a country such as our own, with the land mainly in 
the hands of an idle aristocracy, the relations, “‘ original ’’ and modi- 
fied, between different portions of soil, and their relative advantages 
of site, must tend to correspond to differences in the agricultural rent 
paid for such portions of soil by the farmer to the landlord. This 
tendency to correspondence, we see, must from an obscure beginning 
have gradually strengthened with the development of the modern 
commercial spirit and methods in our history. To-day it is so far 
developed that the fully formulated “‘law of rent” is undoubtedly a 
sound generalisation in regard to English, Scotch, and American 
agriculture—perhaps most rigorously true in the last case. A good 
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statement of it is that of Professor and Mrs. Marshall in their 
‘¢ Economics of Industry” (p. 83) :—‘‘If a farmer applies as much 
capital to his land as he profitably can, his rent is what remains after 
deducting from his total produce the return to his last dose multiplied 
by the number of doses he applies.’”” Here, of course, the ‘‘ doses ”’ 
of capital are assumed to be equal—‘‘ dose”’ being James Mill’s word 
(‘Elements of Political Economy,” c. ii., sec. 1) useful as keeping in 
view the principle of diminishing return, though a trifle crude as a 
description of modern agriculture. Thus defined, then, agricultural 
rent is seen to correspond to the element of difference between the 
yielding powers, and advantages of site, of soils at a given moment, 
whether resulting from ‘‘ original’’ physical differences or from human 
improvement. Supposing a piece of peat bog or sheer sand to have 


been worked up into good soil, the “law of rent” in this country will 
apply to that. 


On a slight scrutiny, however, the “law of rent” thus indicated is 
seen to be strictly only one law of the variation of rent; and the moment 
it is described in these terms we are led to suspect precise analogies— 
instances of the same principle—in other directions than that of agri- 
culture. In British economics the point was raised—though the fact 
appears to have been generally overlooked—by David Buchanan, who, 
as we have seen, had pressed the proper doctrine of rent against the 
verbally inconsistent teaching of Smith, in 1814, before either West or 
Malthus had followed Anderson. Buchanan (vol. iv. of his ed. of 


Smith, p. 40) does not go into the matter in detail, but he is sufficiently 
explicit : 


** When Dr. Smith considers the extraordinary profit derived from secrets in 
manufactures as the high price of the manufacturer’s private labor, he 
clearly mistakes the nature of this profit, which is in no respect different from 
the rent of land. Itis a surplus above wages and profit, which the consumers 
are content to pay rather than want the commodity. And wherein does it 
then differ from the surplus paid for the produce of land?” 


McCulloch in his commentary on the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” [ed. 
1850, p. 27] corrects Smith’s proposition as to the inventive manu- 
facturer’s “private labor”, but does not perceive that there is any 
analogy to Ricardian rent in the matter. This bearing of the 
“Ricardian law’’, however, was early seen by the German economist 
Storch (cited by Jevons, ‘Theory of Political Economy”’, 2d ed., p. lii.), 
who has a chapter ‘‘ De la Rente des talens et des qualités morales”’ ; 
and the same idea, which Jevons by an odd oversight alleges to be a 
‘very new one”’ to mere readers of the English economists, is, as he 
admits a few pages further on (p. lvi), taken up by Mill. In Book 
iii., ch. v., sec. 4, Mill points out that the special profits of a patentee 
are essentially similar to rent; and he then sums up: “All advanta- 
ges, in fact, which one competitor has over another, whether natural 
or acquired, whether personal or the result of social arrangements, 
assimilate the possessor of the advantage to a receiver of rent’’. 


‘Similarly Cairnes (‘‘Logical Method”, pp. 11, 12) observes that 
“superior mental power, regarded with a view to the production 


of wealth, is an instrument of production perfectly analogous to 
superior fertility of soil; they are both monopolised natural agents ;” 
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and that ‘“‘men of genius, therefore, and country gentlemen, however 
little else they may have in common . . . . would in an inquiry into 
the laws of wealth be properly placed in the same class”. Surely 
nothing more is needed to prove that the retention of the concept of 
agricultural ‘“‘rent proper”, as it is employed by Cairnes himself 
(compare pp. 206-7), is unreasonable. Not only does the differential 
element in question enter into the gains of patentees and men of 
genius, but it must be present in wages and profits generally—in 
short, being only a canon of differences, the ‘“‘law” covers the whole 
field of competitive production. The one really special circumstance 
in the case of “agricultural rent” is precisely that which we had been 
told was entirely unessential—the fact that the surplus gain is paid to 
the owner of the land by the farmer. So that to arrange, as Cairnes 
(p. 206) suggests might have been done, to call the ‘‘ monopoly ”’ ele- 
ment in land-rent, as distinguished from the ‘“‘economic”’, a form 
of “‘tax”’, would leave the main inconsistency unmitigated. 

That admission that there may be a “‘ monopoly” rent, as apart 
from the Ricardian, brings us to another section of the problem. 
Ricardo, as we have seen, all along assumed that no rent in any sense 
was paid by the worst land in cultivation at a given time ; in this, as 
in other matters, practically applying his argument to the state of 
things existing in his own country when he wrote. When it has been 
objected that all land with us bears some rent-cliarge, he and his fol- 
lowers, while in some cases disputing the fact, urge that even if it 
were so their argument would retain its force all the same. That is 
true ; but it is equally true that a considerable change has taken place 
in the disposal of land, especially in Scotland, since Ricardo’s day ; 
and it may well be doubted whether, if he were writing now, he would 
deal with the word rent as restrictedly as he did. When Cairnes 
admits (d., p. 201)—laxly enough, in view of his own reasoning— 
that the ‘‘ phenomenon” of rent may arise from monopoly, he takes 
the case of a new country where the government imposes what rent it 
pleases. But neither he nor any other Ricardian, so far as I remember, 
has explicitly noted the familiar fact that whereas in Ricardo’s 
time the land just beyond the margin of cultivation brought as good 
as no return to the owner, such land may now yield a very consider- 
able return as shooting ground. The change is a most important one. 
If in Ricardo’s day the increasing demand for food simply led to the 
cultivation of the next worst soil at a cost that either permitted no 
rent or only a trifle, to-day, it is plain, the extension of cultivation can 
only take place in the sportsman’s neighborhood when the demand for 
corn is such that the new tillage will yield at least as much rent to the 
landlord as he could have had from a shooting tenant. That, at least, 
would be the full theoretical account of the matter save for the other 
new factor of keen foreign competition. But whether or not the Cali- 
fornian or Russian wheat-grower sells in our markets at a rate which 
yields him more than the minimum profit with which he would be 
content, it is plain that in so far as the element of shooting rent retards 
the natural progression of cultivation on our soil, there operates that 
influence of ‘“‘monopoly ” which Cairnes specified in the cases of new 
countries. The shooting rent is practically a monopoly rent, and fixes 
the minimum cost at which grain can be raised. And if instead of the 
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case of the shooting-rent we simply take that put by Professor Jevons 
(“ Theory” p. liv.), of the land which, if not tilled, would yield a 
certain return as pasture, it is equally clear that within the old 
‘‘economic”’ rent, or surplus return over farmer’s profits, there must 
be, as it were, a nucleus of monopoly rent, arising out of the fact that 
with us all land, roughly speaking, is good for something. If, then, 
instead of narrowing the term rent to the one element of difference of 
yield, we keep it to its natural function and call the so-called law of 
rent ‘‘one law of the variation of rent’’, we are free to describe the 
fresh principle of competing sources of rental, in a rational and 
intelligible way, as a further law of the variation of rent. 

This, again, was partially if not clearly seen by Mill, witness the 
following passage :— 

‘‘The question . . . . respecting the influence which the appropriation 
of natural agents produces on values, is often stated in this form: Does 
Rent enter into Cost of Production? and the answer of the best political 
economists is in the negative. The temptation is strong to the adoption of 
these sweeping expressions, . . . . for there is no denying that they stamp 
a general principle more firmly on the mind than if it were hedged round 
in theory with all its practical limitations. But they also puzzle and 
mislead, and create an impression unfavorable to political economy, as if it 
disregarded the evidence of facts. No one can deny that rent sometimes 
enters into cost of production. If I buy or rent a piece of ground, and 
build a cloth manufactory on it, the ground-rent forms legitimately a part 
of my expenses of production, which must be paid by the product. And 
since all factories are built on ground, and most of them in places where 
ground is peculiarly valuable, the rent paid for it must, on the average, be 
compensated in the values of all things made in factories” (B. iii., c. iv., 
sec. 6). 


Here, however, the argument raises more difficulties than it allays. 
Why apply this analysis of cost of production only to the case of 
manufactures, refusing to employ it in regard to agriculture? We 
were told that farm rent was the effect and not the cause of price of 
corn: why then is factory ground-rent a cause and not an effect of 
price of manufactures? Let us put the old test. Supposing the 
manufacturer to receive a gift of the site of his factory, would he 
lower his prices, or would he pocket the amount? Clearly the single 
manufacturer would simply net the money; he being able to get the 
same price for his goods as do other makers who have still to pay 
ground-rent. But if a// manufacturers were relieved of the payment 
of ground-rent, what would happen? We have agreed that if all 
farmers were made owners of their farms the sums they now pay as 
rent would remain (theoretically speaking) in their pockets, and the 
price of corn would remain unchanged. Why should it be different 
with cotton? The Ricardian answer is a reference to the diminishing 
return of land and the need to go to inferior soil—the cause of rent 
postulated by the “law”. Price of corn, like price of cotton, tends 
to conform to the cost of production of that marketed quantity which 
was produced with most difficulty. The so-called ‘‘economic rent”, we 
agreed, was the extra gain on all agricultural produce that was raised 
more easily. But in that view Mill’s loose description of factory rents 
as “sometimes” forming part of the cost of production—and this 
because, among other things, most factory rents are high—is short- 
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sightedly inconsistent with his own Ricardianism. Factory ground 
rents vary, like agricultural rents, and for analogous reasons—nearness 
of site to railway or market, and specific advantages of water power, 
sun exposure, etc. It would follow then that when new competitors 
enter on manufacture they either take the most disadvantageous site 
at a low rent or pay a higher rent for a site already in demand. Here 
the primary monopoly element before noticed will indeed be a first 
item in cost of production; but, as we have seen, the case is sub- 
stantially the same with farm rent; and as regards increase of rent 
on all sites other than the worst, farm and factory rents are similarly 
on all fours. High factory rent will not involve high price of manu- 
factured goods: it is on the one hand the price of manufactured 
goods, and on the other the advantages of a given site, that make 
high factory rent possible. The element of competing purposes is 
indeed in a sense more influential in the case of the factory than 
in that of the farm, but the rationale is the same. So that Mill’s 
proposition as to the total rent of factories having to be ‘‘ compensated 
in the value of all things made in factories” is seen to be of a piece 
with Smith’s lax doctrine that agricultural rent enters into the price 
of corn. In both cases the rent must certainly be yielded by the 
total price, but in neither does it enter into price in the sense of the 
rate charged by the producer per unit quantity of his product. As 
Mill himself says a little later on (c. v., sec. 4) :—‘‘The price paid for 
a differential advantage in producing a commodity, cannot enter into 
the general cost of production of the commodity.” 

It is perhaps superfluous to point out, further, that the principle 
holds good of ground rents of shops in towns; but as there has been 
a good deal of verbal conflict on that head I offer the demonstration. 
In any city, it is clear, some ground rent must be paid for even the 
worst site; and it follows that, under certain important qualifications, 
the average prices at which shop goods are sold in the lowest-rented 
shops tend to be the universal prices for the town. Accordingly, those 
shops which have the more advantageous sites—that is, those having 
the better chance of customers—will be able to yield a variously 
greater rent; and this varying excess, theoretically speaking, no more 
‘enters into price” than does the excess rent of farm or factory.’ 
What does in point of fact happen in London, as is well known, is 
that high-rented shops in central parts tend to sell goods more cheaply 
than low-rented shops in the suburbs, the better market and the more 
systematic competition making possible and furthering that result. 
On the other hand, however, there is a tendency, arising out of the 
fashionable proclivities of the upper and middle classes, for shops 
in certain streets to charge prices above the average. These are 
countervailing tendencies, requiring to be taken into account in the 
study of economic forces, but not at all destroying the validity of the 
main deduction on which we have been proceeding. Yet again, 

1 Mr. Macleod, in the chapter on Rent in his ‘‘ Economics for Beginners’’ (pp. 
117, 118), by a rather gross oversight, discusses the question of the relation of shop 
rent to price without any allusion to ground rent whatever; unavowedly using the 
term ‘‘shop rent’’ as simply representing the rent paid for the use of buildings. 


That is quite a different issue from the one nominally raised in Mr. Macleod’s 
context. 
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the case of the costermonger, sometimes put as a poser, in no way 
deranges our generalisation. The costermonger, being allowed to do 
his trading on that portion of the land which is nationalised—the 
streets—escapes entirely the force of the competition for sites which 
drives up rent on all sides of him; and of course charges less than 
shop prices in order that he may tempt to his barrow that custom 
which would otherwise go by preference to the shops. But he is an 
obviously limited anomaly, allowed to subsist because, for one thing, 
he has not multiplied to the point of being an intolerable obstruction 
to street traffic, and, for another, he constitutes a slight alleviation of 
the lot of the poor, with which the rest of the community does not 
care to interfere. 


III. 


If the foregoing reasoning be valid, it will be fitting to define rent, 
not as something paid for the use of the original powers of the soil, 
but—in its older, wider, and sounder sense—as simply that which 
is paid for access to a given portion of the soil; or—if, as is advisable, we 
seek to provide in our formula for other cases of hire—as that which is 
paid to its owner for the stated use of a piece of property. [In those other 
cases in which “‘rent” is paid for articles producible in indefinite 
number, the problem is simply one of cost of production and supply 
and demand, and as such need not here be considered.] Ricardo’s 
definition, as it happens, while inconsistent with his argument, is 
more suggestive than the latter of the practical state of the matter; 
but it quite fails to meet the case of ground-rent. On the other hand, 
instead of limiting the term to that share which a landowner can 
secure from the extra gains of a farmer or manufacturer over those of 
the occupier of the least favored site or soil, we now recognise that 
rent may, be and is secured by the landlord as a condition precedent 
to any access to the soil. That is to say, the entire appropriation 
of land in this country, and the growing demand for access to it 
(fluctuations apart), have brought it about that any such access is paid 
for as an advantage or privilege; and all the grades of rent above the 
lowest are simply equivalents for the higher grades of advantage in each 
and every case. 

Such a generalisation is of course to be taken, like all “ economic 
laws”’ proper, as a statement of a constant tendency in things, not as 
an assertion of what always happens. It ought not still to be necessary 
to cite the explanations of Mill and Cairnes as to the inevitably non- 
particular character of any economic law whatever ; but the stress of 
attack often made on the Ricardian and other generalisations as being 
“vicious”? because ‘‘abstract”’, seems to indicate oblivion of the 
statements of the Ricardians themselves, if not some incapacity to 
perceive that there are positively no ‘“‘laws” deducible from social 
and commercial pheenomena which are not abstract. Granted, and that 
freely, that we are to keep in view the differences in rates of profit, in 
prices, in the wages paid for the same kind of labor in different places— 
granted, too, that actual rent does not strictly conform to the grades 
of advantage, the ‘‘law” is just as sound, as scientific, and as well 
worth formulating, as the first law of motion or any other generalisa- 
tion in physics. It is the only kind of law the subject admits of. This 
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has been demonstrated a score of times since as long ago as Jean 
Baptiste Say (‘‘Traité d’Economie Politique”, ed. 1819, ii., pp. 
xvili.—xxxiv. and Ixv.); and all modern economists of standing 
have kept the qualification before their readers. Thus Mill, in his 
chapter on Rent (sec. 4): ‘It is not pretended that the facts of any 
concrete case conform with absolute precision to this or any other 
scientific principle. We must never forget that the truths of political 
economy are truths only in the rough.” “It is impossible in political 
economy to obtain general theorems embracing the complications of 
circumstances which may affect the result in an individual case.” 
And a large part of Cairnes’s ‘‘ Logical Method” is devoted to making 
this clear. In the circumstances we are entitled to suggest with Prof. 
Sidgwick (‘‘Scope and Method of Political Economy”, p. 36) that 
those who pronounce the deductive method essentially wrong should 
offer us some positive conclusion, some constructive doctrine, in which 
its principles are not subsumed. It may fairly be said that it is the 
deductive method alone which offers any positive guide to practical 
action, and it has yet to be shown that the practical conclusions 
logically to be drawn from the generalisations of ‘ orthodox” 
economics (setting aside the sweeping inculcation by some of Laissez- 
faire, which, however, was never claimed as a ‘“‘law’”’) would in any 
case point to action detrimental to the interests of the workers. Mill 
and Cairnes found themselves led by their economics to recommend 
land nationalisation ; and Fawcett joined these in pointing to codpera- 
tion as the necessary and desirable step to the elevation of the working 
classes from the position of mere wage-earners. Restriction of popu- 
lation, again, has from the first been an ‘‘orthodox’’ economic pre- 
scription, though English hypocrisy has in large measure suppressed 
the fact. We have yet to see a positive economic prescription, from 
any school, which is not as much a matter of ‘ abstraction” and 
deduction as these. 

On the question of rent, in fact, we put the deductive method to 
the practical test. We have before us the merely general proposition 
that rent tends to be paid for all sorts of advantages of site and soil 
in the ratio of these advantages, objective or subjective. On this 
generalisation is based the contention that it would be well to 
nationalise the land, or, failing that, to apply taxation to it, by way 
of preventing the diversion to a few of a vast gain that demonstrably 
arises out of the general advance of the nation, irrespective of any- 
thing done by these few. Now, if it be proposed to raise the whole 
national revenue from a land tax, there would certainly be an injustice 
done. We have seen—such at least is my argument—that much that 
is paid as land rent, while logically ‘‘ economic rent” in the old sense, 
is as purely a return on applied capital as anything which can be so 
described; and to tax this application of capital alone, leaving all 
others untouched, would be flatly inequitable. Again, we have seen 
that, on the admission of the Ricardian school, possessors of other 
advantages than those of soil and site are gainers thereby just as are 
landlords; and unless it be asserted that such other gainers have 
“created” all their own advantages, while landlords have not, the 
exclusive taxation of the latter is thus again shown to be arbitrary. 
Here it must be admitted that some such arguments have been used 
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on the Ricardian side; but the decisive fact remains that the rejection 
of these arguments is just as much a matter of “‘ abstraction” and 
deduction as the arguments themselves. The proposal to tax land 
solely, as it seems to me, has been supported by considerations which 
are not pretended to be ‘economic laws” at all; which may be 
‘‘ abstract” indeed, but, if so, are ‘abstract’ in quite a different way 
from any of our laws of the variation of rent and from an “economic 
law” such as the organon of self-interest. On the other hand, the 
argument against the exclusive taxation of rent in the present state 
of society has been shown to be led up to by processes of deduction on 
the same lines as the original Ricardian doctrine. 

It is impossible here to go at length into the arguments for and 

against summary land-nationalisation or rent-confiscation ; but I will 
briefly state the line of the dispute from my own point of view. It is 
agreed that the possession of land tends to constitute a source of 
increasing unearned gain to its owner, by reason of the increase 
effected in its value by the mere advance of population and wealth. 
On this it is argued that such unearned increment should be appro- 
priated by the State, and that the only efficient method is nationalisa- 
tion. The answer to this is that while the unearned increment 
undoubtedly takes place, and while nationalisation is desirable on its 
merits, there is much unearned increment in other directions. Thus 
the increasing value of certain pictures, books, statues, etc., is due to 
the general extension of culture; but even in respect of contemporary 
production, and of certain professional work, many men profit much 
pecuniarily by the ‘‘ general deed of man” around them. Further, 
all income from mere bequeathable investments is as obviously drawn 
from the labor of others as is land rent. If, then, land is to be taxed, 
other incomes than the landlord’s should be taxed likewise. On this 
it is urged that ‘‘no man made” the land, and that its inherent value 
cannot righteously remain the property of afew. I confess I have 
never been able to see in this argument, urged as it is by such an 
authority as Cairnes, anything but a fallacy in classification. Cairnes 
admits (‘‘Essays in Political Economy,” pp. 191-2) that objects of 
wealth in general ‘‘no doubt derive their material existence in the last 
resort from things which no man has made”’, but contends that ‘as 
wealth, as things possessing exchange value, they exist, not through the 
liberality of nature, but through the labor and enterprise of man. . 
It is not so with land, which possesses value, often high value, even 
in its crudest form.” This is surely pretty bad. As if woods and ores 
and stones—the basis of so many objects of wealth—did not possess 
high exchange value while they are still in the soil, or growing without 
human intervention. If it be argued that this exchange value of 
unmanufactured ores and stones is due to the spread of civilisation in 
general, we are all at one. Iron ore in English earth has value 
because of the general English life around, just as a site in London 
has value as such because of the general life around. But if this is 
to be an d priori reason for preventing private property in the site, it 
is clearly an d priori reason for preventing private property in stone 
and iron. If we make it a categorical imperative that the land shall 
only be leased from the State, equally must the stone and iron be 
leased from the State. 
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This importation of d priori ethics into the land question by some 
economists has, I submit, been unfortunate. Their business was, 
properly, to state the economics of taxation and State policy all round, 
and then base their prescriptions on the broad ground of expediency. 
Equity being the first political expediency, they were of course dealing 
with that when they elaborated the theory of a moral difference 
between landed property and every other; but they at least paid 
small heed to the sense of equity as generally developed around them. 
They had ready to their hand such a canon as Smith and Mill applied 
to taxation—that it should involve equality of sacrifice; and yet they 
insisted on an argument which would logically justify the exaction of 
sacrifice from one class only, ignoring others equally wealthy and 
equally idle. There was, to say the least, no need to go about the 
work in such a fashion. Probably the great majority of those who 
draw an 4 priori distinction between landed and all other property— 
certainly all the accredited English economists who do so—contemplate 
nationalising the land by a process of compensation to landlords; in 
which case the d priori doctrine remains in the air. As regards 
method in taxation, again, we may be pretty sure that the same 
economists would not urge in practice the taxation of rent to the 
exclusion of all other forms of income. They would argue in accor- 
dance with the principle we have gathered from some of their works 
—that rent is a varying gain from the possession of certain advan- 
tages, these advantages being thus valuable largely because of the 
action and growth of the community in general; and from this it 
would follow that the possessors of other similarly fruitful advantages 
should be taxed also. 

The practical bearing of the economics of rent on politics may be 
thus summed up. Being the ransom exigible for access to the now 
wholly appropriated soil of our populous and rich country, land or 
ground rent is a source of revenue which this community as a whole 
would do well to purchase from the present holders. Even in face of 
the large importation of cheap food from abroad, the primary monopoly 
element in our rents tends to become gradually greater; and the 
monopoly of the land thus becomes an increasing source of unearned 
income to individuals. All monopoly is, of course, as Jevons urges 
(“ Theory,” p. li.), only another name for property; but it does not 
follow that all sorts of monopoly or property are at a given time 
equally worth national acquirement. The bare fact that land is a fixed 
quantity is not in itself the determining reason for wishing to nationalise 
it. Specified pictures, to go no further, are fixed quantities; but it 
may not be expedient to insist at present on the transfer of precious 
pictures to the nation at a fair price, though such transactions will 
doubtless be enforced in time to come. The determining considera- 
tions in favor of land nationalisation are its practicability and its clear 
expediency, from the point of view of the general democratic desire to 
modify inequalities of well-being in society. And the process need 
involve no breach of equity, from the most advanced ethical point of 
view. The purchase will probably involve a systematic readjustment 
of taxation, in which rent income itself will be taxed more than before ; 
but if the whole economics of income be kept in view, such increased 
taxation will take the shape of a graded and graduated tax on all 
forms of revenue. 
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The fact that the laws of rent on which this policy is founded are 
“true only in the rough” involves no real risk of injustice to indi- 
viduals. If, indeed, from the assumption of an average rate of profits 
we were to proceed to the conclusion that in no part of the country is 
it necessary, pending nationalisation, to protect any class of cultivators, 
then we should go astray. The language of Adam Smith, before 
noticed, would commit us to the doctrine that Irish cottiers and High- 
land crofters must always make “ordinary profits”. We know that 
this is not so; just as, on the other hand, we may in the main agree 
with Lord Derby that farms in England are “ habitually let at a lower 
rent than they would fetch if competed for in the open market”. 
[Compare Cairnes (quoting Derby), ‘ Essays,” p. 200; and Walker 
(quoting Rogers), ‘‘ Land and its Rent,” pp. 48-9. |] But the case of the 
crofters is one which now runs no risk of being disregarded in British 
politics; and, for the rest, land nationalisation cannot worsen the position 
of farmers or landlords save in so far as it intercepts some excessive 
farmers’ profits and makes the métier of the idle landlord henceforth 
impossible. That every piece of land held from the State will always 
be as well cultivated as when held from the landlord, does not follow ; 
but on the other the land is tolerably certain to be in many cases 
better cultivated. Theoretically, the best cultivation of all is likely to 
take place when the community as a whole cultivates its land for 
itself, as it now runs its postal system. Professor Nicholson has 
pointed out (‘‘Tenant’s Gain not Landlord’s Loss,” pp. 64-5) that a 
cultivating owner may with advantage apply capital to the land further 
than would be profitable to a tenant. A farmer would rather spend 
£10,000 on the land for a total return of 10 per cent. (= £1,000 in 
all) than sink £5,000 at 12 per cent. (= £600) and invest the other 
£5,000 in stocks at 4 per cent. (=£200). But in the former case, with 
ordinary profits at 10 per cent., he would pay no rent; while in the 
latter he would be able to pay £100. So that “the landlord must 
place a check on the application of the farmer’s capital if the latter is 
to receive the ordinary rate of profit and the former a maximum rent’’. 
But the substitution of State cultivation for tenancy and rent-paying 
must be a very distant consummation. JoHuNn RoBERTSON. 
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Asone the many fascinating characters lifted up on the crest of the 
waves of the great French Revolution, few have left a more stainless 
name or brighter example than that of Marie-Jeanne Phlipon, re- 
nowned as Madame Roland. The story of her career, told as it is 
throughout con amore by Miss Blind, unites the charm of a romance 
with the interest which attaches to the most important event of modern 
times. Born in Paris, March 17th, 1754, Manon, as she was familiarly 
called, was the second of seven children, of whom all but herself died 
in infancy. Her father, Gatien Phlipon, a chaser and worker in 





1 Eminent Women Series. ‘Madame Roland.” By Mathilde Blind. London: 
W. H. Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo Place, 8.W., 1866. 
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enamel, had little to distinguish him from the ordinary Parisian. To 
her mother, Marguerite Bimont, upright, pure, and surprisingly great 
in the essentials which make a noble womanhood, Manon owed her 
strength and sweetness of character. By the age of four she had 
learnt to read, and soon reading became a passion from which only 
the love of flowers could entice her. She was soon taught to read the 
Old and New Testament and to learn the Catechism. ‘I should 
have repeated the Koran, if they had taught me to read it” she says 
in her charming Memoirs,' which Miss Blind has utilised, but would 
have done well to have quoted oftener. Little restraint was imposed 
upon her reading. She devoured every book she could obtain, and 
would rise at five in the morning to pursue her studies alone. Oune 
day, when but eight or nine years old, she discovered among the books 
of one of her father’s apprentices a work that became a landmark in 
her life. It was ‘“‘Plutarch’s Lives”. So rapt did she become in the 
stories of the heroes of ancient Greece and Rome that on Sunday sho 
would take Plutarch to church, and surreptitiously devour his delight- 
ful pages while the mother—good easy soul—believed her to be devoutly 
conning her Key to Heaven. Living in spirit with her heroes, Publi- 
cola, Epaminondas, Aristides, Cato, Timoleon, and the rest, she would 
weep at the destiny which made her one of a nation of serfs ruled by 
soulless despots, and her character became infused with the magnani- 
mity of her heroes. Oh to have lived in Sparta or in Rome: to be 
able to live and die for one’s country! * 

The child’s attention, however, was not allowed to rest solely on 
books. There were lessons, including music and dancing, to be learnt, 
and she had to assist her mother in cooking and other domestic duties. 
Under the guidance of that devout creature her mind was soon turned 
in the direction of religion. Her imagination was stimulated by 
Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered”, and her heart touched by the ‘ Tele- 
machus”’ of Fénélon; but her whole being was stirred when she read 
the ‘ Lives of the Saints”, and she longed like them to consecrate her 
life. At the age of eleven she threw herself at the feet of her parents 
and besought them to permit her to enteranunnery. Her request 
was partially granted. She became calm and contented on being 
allowed to prepare for her communion by a year inconvent. Looking 
back on this time when writing her ‘‘ Memoirs”’ in prison, she says: 
“It must be confessed that the Catholic religion, though very little 
suited to a sound judgment enlightened by knowledge and submitting 
the objects of its belief to the rules of reason, is well fitted to captivate 
the imagination, which it strikes by the grand and terrible, while it 
occupies the senses by mysterious ceremonies alternately sweet and 
melancholy.” 

At the convent she formed enduring friendship with Sophie and 


1 She naively tells she had learnt more than her instructors thought. ‘‘ Je me 
prenais 4 rire quand ma grand’maman me parlait de petits enfants trouvés sous des 
feuilles de choux, et je disais que mon wJve Juria m’apprenait qu’ils sortaient 
d’ailleurs, sans m’inqui¢ter comment ils y’¢taient venus.’’ 

? Madame Roland was not alone in ascribing her republican principles to the 
reading of Plutarch. Rousseau notices a similar influence upon himself; and many 
of the leaders of the Revolution dated their republican tendencies from reading the 
Beeotian philosopher whose works had been recommended by Montaigne, St. Evre- 
mond, Montesquieu, and Dacier. 
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Henriette Cannet, sisters, six and ten years her seniors, with whom 
she voluminously corresponded until her marriage. The picture of 
her thoughts as painted in this correspondence is full of interest. 
Heart and brain keep time together. Now we seem to be listening to 
the tender devotion of a student of Francis de Sales; anon we hear 
the clarion call of the Encyclopedists. Manon, as she developed 
towards womanhood, began to enquire more closely into her religious 
belief. She soon threw aside the dogma of eternal punishments. 
Her humane heart refused to believe in ‘‘a Creator, who devotes to 
eternal torments those innumerable beings, the frail works of his 
hands, cast on the earth in the midst of so many perils, and lost in a 
night of ignorance from which they have already had so much to 
suffer”. With fearless. truthfulness she confided her doubts to her 
confessor, who, anxious to re-establish her faith, lent her a number 
of works by the champions of Christianity. Manon read them, but 
she also took note of the names of the authors attacked, procured 
their writings, and perused them also, becoming in turn, she says, 
Jansenist, Stoic, Sceptic, Atheist, and Deist. Deist she essentially 
remained, although Miss Blind informs us ‘she finally landed in a 
frame of mind much resembling that of the modern Agnostic; content 
to admit that there is an Unknowable and that there ‘are many things 
in heaven and earth’ insoluble by the best patented philosophies, 
whether material or otherwise”. It is evident however from many 
expressions that Madame Roland clung to the belief in a God and in 
the immortality of the soul, rather as a sentimental hope than as 
conclusions of the intellect. 

One incident of her young days deserves to be noticed. Early in 
her teens her mother took her to visit a friend occupying some subor- 
dinate position in the palace at Versailles. She was struck neither 
with admiration nor envy at the luxury which surrounded her, but 
her heart was filled with burning indignation. She longed to return 
home from a palace where all made her ‘‘feel injustice and see 
absurdity ”’. 

Of handsome figure, pleasant countenance, mental accomplishments 
more than matching her personal charms, and with a not inconsiderable 
dowry, Mdlle. Phlipon had a number of suitors; but one by one they 
were dismissed, to the no small annoyance of her father. She desired 
congeniality and perfect freedom of mind in marriage. ‘I could 
make”, she writes to Sophie Cannet, ‘‘a model of the man I could love, 
but it would be shattered the moment he became my master’. One 
only, a certain Pahin de Lablancherie, a literary man, seems to have 
impressed her. He however was penniless, and her father prohibited 
his visits. Manon reluctantly but fortunately acquiesced. Soon 
after Lablancherie proposed to a rich young lady, and, as Manon 
learnt, he had done so in several other cases of heiresses, being 
known as “the lover of the eleven thousand virgins”. 

When she was about the age of twenty her tender, loving mother 
died. Manon was inconsolable. From that time her home became 
unhappy. Her father gave way to dissipation, and even gambled 
away the little fortune settled on his only child. About this time she 
was first introduced to M. Roland de la Platicre, a friend of the 
Cannets and Inspector of Manufactures at Amiens. He was twenty 
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years her senior; tall, thin, and yellow. A stiff, cold, haughty man, 
with inflexible principles; a Republican, a savant, a stoic, and an 
admirer of the ancients. Acquaintance ripened into friendship, 
admiration, esteem, but it never reached the warmth of love. After 
four years he solicited her hand. Her father discourteously refused. 
Manon was offended. She was driven from home, and took refuge in 
the convent where she had spent a happy year in her childhood. She 
was of age, and M. Roland came personally to renew his offer. At 
first she refused. She could not think of coming penniless to his 
home. He offered a third time, after an unlover-like delay of six 
months, and was accepted. Madame Roland entered the marriage 
state without illusions. She saw in her husband only a guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend; and wrote at the time: ‘“‘In wedding M. Roland 
I reduce my expectations to a measure where there can be no disap- 
pointment.” Yet was she not only a dutiful but a devoted wife. She 
was her husband’s friend, companion, cook, and amanuensis. ‘‘ Work- 
ing with him became as natural as eating with him”, and with her 
own hands she prepared the dishes necessary for his dyspepsia, and 
invested with the graces of her animated pen the articles which he 
contributed to encyclopedias and newspapers. Previously to her 
marriage Madame Roland had already written occasional criticisms 
and essays, among others one on a subject proposed by the Academy 
of Besancon: ‘‘ How can the Education of Women conduce to the 
Education of Men?”’. Despite their partnership in the same political 
and social ideas, we cannot but suspect that the virtuous Roland was 
a tiresome companion. He was inclined to be haughty and over- 
bearing. His relatives, moreover, were disagreeable, but she bore 
their interference with unruffled serenity. In the education of their 
only child Eudora, whom, contrary to the custom of French mothers, 
she nursed herself, she found her greatest joy. Two trips—one to 
England, the other to Switzerland—served to break the monotony of 
her provincial life, and to increase her breadth of mind and cement 
her love for free institutions. 

Like the bugle’s call to the war horse in stable came the first notes 
of the revolution to Madame Roland’s ears. No more articles on furs 
or caterpillars. Thenceforward her thoughts were of res publica. Her 
letters to her friends palpitate with the hopes, fears, and enthusiasm 
of the patriot. ‘‘ Who is the traitor who at this moment minds any 
business but that of the nation!” ‘I am glad there is danger. I 
see nothing else capable of goading you on. It is impossible to rise 
to freedom from the midst of corruption without strong convulsions. 
They are the salutary crises of a serious disease.” ‘If we do not die 
for liberty, we shall soon have nothing to do but to weep for her. 
Do you say we dare no longer speak? So be it. We must thunder 
then.” It is in her fervid and animated letters to her friends that we 
find the secret of her influence. They were widely circulated, the 
greater portion of them appearing without the author’s name in the 
Patriote Francais, edited by Brissot. In the Courier de Lyons also 
appeared articles, signed by her husband but from her pen, which 
attracted the attention of the Parisian press. She threw all the 


ardor of her restrained passionate nature—all her Jove—into the cause 
of freedom. 
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Lyons, like the rest of France, was suffering at that time. Twenty 
thousand workmen were out of employ. Roland was charged with 
the mission of representing matters before the National Assembly. 
In Paris she soon became acquainted with the Girondist leaders. She 
threw herself into the political maelstrom, and her life became a 
part of the history of the Revolution. Into the particulars of that 
stupendous event we do not propose to enter, but must content our- 
selves with a few glances at scenes in which our heroine figured. 
Take the following graphic picture, extracted not from Miss Blind but 
from a lady with whom readers of Owr Corner are better acquainted. 


‘‘Dark eyed and dark haired, with strong, pure face, beautiful by its force 
and by its expression rather than by charm of feature, with clear keen 
brain and eloquent tongue, cultured and thoughtful, brave as a Greek 
warrior, true as steel, passionately Republican, her ardent soul an altar to 
Liberty, lit with quenchless flame, Madame Roland guided, inspired, breathed 
her own fire of love for Freedom into every heart around her, shared every 
council, participated in every danger. At her house the Girondist leaders 
met four times every week, and at these dinners were laid the plans which 
the party carried out in the Assembly.”’! 


Madame Roland did not obtrude her opinions at these assemblies. 
She would sit apart occupied with needle-work or letter-writing, yet 
losing no syllable of what passed. Afterwards, without ostentation, 
she would express her opinion privately to individuals. She tells us 
that what surprised her most was the universal mediocrity. History 
confirms her judgment, even with regard to eloquent Vergniaud, in- 
triguing but unselfish Brissot, and Si¢yes with his paper constitutions. 
The Girondists were, like their panegyrist Lamartine, too much given 
to sentiment. Madame Roland’s policy consisted in zealously and 
incessantly stirring her party to action. In a letter to Bancal des 
Issarts, dated 18th August, 1790, she writes : 


‘*Que faire? Struggle with courage and constancy. It were an unex- 
ampled phenomenon if the regeneration of an empire was effected peace- 
ably ; it is probably a chimera. Adversity is the school of nations, as of 
men, and I believe we must be purified by it to be worth anything. Fate, 
in causing us to be born at the time of the birth of liberty, has placed us 
as the forlorn hope of the army which must combat for her and bring about 
her triumph. It is for us by doing well our task to prepare the happiness 
of succeeding generations.” 


Von Sybel, one of the best German historians of the French Revolution, 
charges her with ‘‘cold fanaticism’? because, upon someone com- 
miserating the sufferings of the Queen and the Dauphin, she turned 
her back on him and said that greater things were at stake in the 
Revolution than a woman and child. We find no fanaticism here, but 
simply a true perception of the issues of history. Louis Blanc is 
equally mistaken in thinking her no genuine democrat. She loved the 
people, though she wished to see them guided by men of virtue and 
intelligence. Carlyle’s judgment is our own. ‘Reader, mark that 
queenlike burgher woman; beautiful, Amazonian, graceful to the eye 
and more so to the mind. Unconscious of her worth (as all worth 








1 « History of the Great French Revolution.’ A course of lectures by Annie 
Besant. P. 105. 
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is), of her greatness, of her crystal clearness; genuine, the creature 
of Simplicity and Nature in an age of Artificiality, Pollution, and 
Cant; there, in her still completeness, in her still invincibility, she, if 
thou knew it, is the noblest of all living Frenchwomen, and will be seen 
one day.” It was unfortunate that Madame Roland’s refinement 
made her regard with repugnance the Titan of the Revolution, who 
might have saved the Girondists and himself by a coalition. But 
Danton was credited with the September massacres, and Madame 
Roland’s nature was one that could brook no compromise with evil. 
To Robespierre she had not only been friendly, but when he fled 
after the riot of the Champ de Mars, had sallied out to offer him the 
shelter of her roof. Marat had cause for spite. Roland, when 
Minister of the Interior, had refused him a grant of fifteen thousand 
francs which he had demanded for his paper, LZ’ Ami du Peuple. His 
assassination only served to accelerate the death of the ‘‘ Circe” he 
delighted in denouncing. 

One and all knew that when Roland entered the ministry his wife 
virtually entered with him. It was she who proposed the confederate 
camp of National Guards to protect Paris both from foreign and in- 
ternal foes. It was she who indited the bold letter to the king, upon 
his refusing to sanction the decrees against the emigrants and non- 
juring clergy, which brought about her husband’s dismissal and 
the king’s deposition. It was she who by exposing the duplicity of 
Louis made inevitable the fall of the monarchy. When brought before 
the bar of the Convention her eloquence and tact changed a threatened 
storm to calm; Marat alone, inaccessible to admiration, growling 
dissent. That she approved the execution of the faithless and incom- 
ay king there can be little doubt. Buzot, who we shall see pro- 

ably represented her opinion, voted death with the proviso of its 
ratification by the people. It was not a matter of sentiment but of 
justice and expediency. We do not agree with Miss Blind that it was 
a mistake. During all that troublous time Madame Roland remained 
calm. Says Carlyle, ‘‘ For the rest let whose head soever be giddy it 
is not this brave woman’s. Severe and queenly here as she was of old 
in her own hired garret of the Ursuline convent.” When the Moun- 
tain triumphed her friends urged flight, but she preferred to die at her 
post. Prepared for the worst, she slept with a loaded pistol within 
reach, not for attack or defence, but to guard herself from outrage. 
When the order for Roland’s arrest came from the insurgents, she re- 
solved to announce to the Convention the circumstance and his refusal. 
She was unable to gain admission. She returned home. Roland was 
meanwhile safe in hiding. She resolved to remain and await the event, 
indifferent to her own fate. Emissaries came to inquire for Roland, 
in vain. They left a sentinel at her door. She ordered her supper, 
went to bed and slept as soundly as if no danger encompassed her. 


‘‘She had not been asleep above an hour when a servant roused her to 
say that gentlemen from the Section wished to speak with her. While she 
was carefully dressing herself, the maid seemed astonished at her mistress 
putting on more than a dressing gown. ‘It is well to be decent when one 
is going out, my child,’ said Madame Roland, calmly. The poor woman 
looked at her and burst into tears.” 


Upon being told it was an order for her arrest, the lamentations of 
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her household touched even those officers of the Commune. ‘You 
have people here who love you,” said one of the Commissioners. “TI 
never had any about me who did not,’ replied Madame Roland, and 
she followed them downstairs. Outside she was hailed by the cries of 
the mob, ‘To the guillotine!”. The officers offered to pull down the 
blinds. ‘‘No, gentlemen,” she replied; ‘‘ innocence, however oppressed, 
should not assume the appearance of guilt. I fear the eyes of none, 
and will not hide myself.” ‘You have more firmness than most 
men,” replied the guard. 


She entered the prison of the abbey, knowing well that over its 
portals might have been written the words ‘‘ Lasciate ogni speranza voi 
cl’entrate.” She sought comfort in her books. Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons” 
had been in her pocket on the night of her imprisonment. She sent 
for her old friend Plutarch, for Hume, Shaftesbury, and Tacitus. To 
her regret she could not obtain Mrs. Macaulay’s ‘History of the 
English Revolution”, a work much admired by French Republicans, 
and which she had hoped to match by a similar production in her 
mother tongue. She was scarcely in prison a month when she was 
exposed to a cruel deception. She was told she was free. She left 
the abbey, but on reaching home was again arrested, and thrown 
among the horrors of Sainte Pélagie, then the receptacle for the 
worst women of Paris. Here she secluded herself as far as possible, 
occupying her time in writing her Memoir, which was taken away in 
leaves by Bosc, and afterwards published under the title of ‘‘ Appeal 
to impartial Posterity”. Here, too, she could for the first time give 
vent to her Platonic love. Yes, Madame Roland, at the ripe age 
of thirty-nine, was in love, and with Buzot, six years her junior. 
Handsome, grave, even austere in his principles, tender, neat, and 
well attired, he united the gifts of the Republican with the graces of 
the aristocrat. Friendship and admiration had with both ripened into 
love. Until 1864 this had only been suspected, not known. In that 
year were first published four letters from Madame Roland to Buzot, 
which, their genuineness being established, leave no room for doubt. 
France is rich in the literature of love, from the letters of Eloise to 
those of Mdlle. de Lespinasse, but it has little that is more curious, 
nothing more nobly pathetic, than these breathings of a heart that 
dare only reveal itself in the hour of death. So far from detracting 
from her worth they but enchance it. The letters are fuller of 
patriotism than of love. The first one is evidently a reply to some 
proposed plan of escape. She exhorts Buzot to regard his own safety 
only. If he lives to be of service to his country she will die content. 


‘“*T owe to the humanity of my keepers indulgences which I conceal for 
fear of compromising them, but kindness binds more firmly than chains; 
and could I escape I would not, lest I should ruin the honest gaoler who 
does his best to soften my captivity. 


After describing her occupations and giving some details about her 
husband, her child, and her faithful servant, she adds : 


‘*I scarcely dare own, and thou alone canst comprehend, that I am not 
sorry to have been arrested. They will be less furious, less eager against 
R{oland], thought. If they bring me to trial, I will sustain it in a manner 
todo him honor. It seemed to me I was thus acquitting myself of a debt 
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due to his chagrins; but dost thou not see that in remaining alone I 
remain with thee? Thus by captivity I sacrifice myself for my husband, I 
keep myself to my friend, and I owe to my persecutors the reconciliation 
of duty and of love. Do not pity me!” 


Few women in all history stand so completely self-revealed as does 
Madame Roland in her Memoir and her Letters. Those most familiar 
with them admire her most. If the touchstone of life be death, she 
must be judged by the heroic standard, even when we remember 
how, in the days of the French Revolution, it was the fashion of these 
‘frivolous ” French to die fearlessly. The Girondists went singing 
to their death : 

‘*Allons enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est levé.” 


Madame Roland’s was the woman’s office of consoling and relieving 
another. Her companion to execution was an elderly man, named 
Lamarche. Him she cheered and even caused to smile. She was 
clothed in white, and her dark hair hung round her like a Spanish 
veil. At the foot of the guillotine she asked for a pencil ‘to write 
the strange thoughts that were rising in her”. It was refused. It 
was a favor to be allowed to die first, in order to be spared the spec- 
tacle of the death of others and the suspense of waiting one’s turn. 
She asked her companion to ascend first. Samson the executioner, 
objected that his orders were that she should die first. ‘‘ You cannot”’, 
she said with a smile, ‘‘refuse a woman’s last request”. She awaited 
her turn with composure. Near the scaffold stood the plaster statue 
of Liberty, erected for the /cte of August 10th. To it she addressed 
her famous final apostrophe: ‘‘O Liberty! what crimes are committed 
in thy name!”. She then bowed low to the image of her worship, 
as though she said: ‘‘ Despite those crimes, I die faithful to thee!”’. 
J. Mazzint WHEELER. 
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Tue results of the general election of July, 1886, have been very 
remarkable, as showing that the voice ot public meetings is not 
always to be relied on as an index to the electoral vote, though now 
the far larger proportion of adults who attend meetings are certainly 
voters. In densely-populated constituencies it is often possible that 
many numerously-attended meetings are chiefly composed of the same 
persons; but even allowing for this it is clear there is variance between 
the open voice of the public meeting and the judgment by ballot. 
Most exceptionally in English politic al life a considerable section of 
the Radicals, the bulk of “the Whigs, and a large number of Liberals 
have, at the instigation of their leaders, joined “hands with the Tories 
at the polling-booth. The London daily and weekly press, with very 
few exceptions, joined itself to this extraordinary alliance. For the 
hostility manifested to Mr. Gladstone by the Zimes and Daily Telegraph 
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there is no need for surprise, but that the Zcho, owned by Passmore 
Edwards, of silver axe-head fame, should join the yelping pack of 
hireling scribes in daily and weekly cry and insinuation, looks as 
though the proprietor measured political questions in the bushel of his 
own much-desired but unattained knighthood. It is a little startling 
to find that while Mr. Joseph Cowen, a pronounced Home Ruler, voted 
and spoke for Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, his paper, the Meweastle Daily 
Chronicle, was strongly in favor of the candidates opposed to the 
measure. What does the country say? A comparatively new pro- 
position has been presented to the electorate; unanimously opposed by 
the Tories, it has found a divided voice in the Liberal ranks. The 
recent electoral struggle is rather an educational step than a decision 
on the Home Rule problem. 

Nominally the country says that it prefers to be governed by Lord 
Salisbury and Lord R. Churchill; but is this its real voice? The first 
noticeable feature in the polls is that in the very large majority of 
cases the voting was appreciably less than in November last. In large 
centres of population the loss under the head of untraced ‘‘ removals ’”’ 
would account for much, and the register being full seven months 
older than at the general election there would also be the deduction 
equivalent to the ordinary adult death-rate. But, even allowing for 
these causes of diminution, there is a considerable quantity of voting 
power not accounted for, and this cannot be explained alone by 
Liberal and Radical abstentions (though these have been very great), 
for in many cases the Tory winning vote, though supplemented by 
Liberal help, is actually smaller than was polled by the same candidate 
as a losing vote last year. 

I take this generally lesser vote to mean lack of interest on both 
sides in the vital question on which the appeal to the country is made. 
But for the voting support actively given to Tories by the dissentient 
Liberals and by Radicals opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s measures, the 
Tories would have been badly beaten. This was most fully illustrated 
at Birmingham, where Mr. Chamberlain’s friends have actually 
returned two open Tories, and in many parts of the country there is 
no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain’s express advice, repeated by Mr. 
Jesse Collings, induced votes to be given for Conservative candidates. 
This is specially the case in the Freebridge division of Norfolk, where 
the publication of a letter from Jesse Collings, the agricultural laborers’ 
friend, contributed to deprive Joseph Arch, the agricultural laborers’ 
representative, of his seat. 

Not the least notable amongst the ingredients of the election have 
been the Irish vote and the oral support in large constituencies given 
to Ministerial candidates by the advocacy of prominent Irish leaders. 
The effect has been more than disappointing. At the outset of the 
election struggle Mr. W. O’Brien, the editor of United Ireland, one 
of the most acute and well-informed of the Irish party, stated that at 
the general election of 1885 Irish support gave fifty seats to the 
Tories, and that now these fifty seats would give a majority to Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. W. O’Brien has been lamentably mistaken. In some 
cases, as in Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, it is possible that the 
transterence of the Irish vote has had the effect of displacing the 
Tory in favor of a supporter of Mr. Gladstone; but at Oldham, Stock- 
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port, and Salford, where the Irish vote is in each case reputedly large, 
the Tories not only retained their seats, but in addition won three 
others; and at Ashton-under-Lyne, where there is certainly a fairly 
strong Irish Catholic population, the Conservative member, only 
elected in 1885 by a very small majority, is now returned by the 
casting vote of the returning officer. In Birkenhead a supposed vote 
of many hundreds of Irish either availed nothing against the Liberal 
desertions or is mysteriously unhelpful. The effect of Irish advocacy 
is still more noticeable. Mr. Parnell’s first great election speech was 
made at Portsmouth. Mr. Vanderbyl, one of the sitting members 
who had supported Mr. Gladstone, and Alderman Baker, a strong local 
candidate who was prepared to support Mr. Gladstone, were neverthe- 
less both thrown out. Sir W. Crossman, Dissentient Liberal, who had 
voted against Ireland, was re-elected, and Sir 8. Wilson, a Tory 
who had unsuccessfully wooed many seats, replaced Mr. Vanderbyl. 
Another great speech was made by Mr. Parnell at Chester, and here 
Dr. B. Foster, a strong Gladstonian, was unseated, and a Tory elected 
in his stead. It would be folly to deny that some prejudice against 
Mr. Gladstone’s intended Irish Parliament has been created by the 
very wide circulation (1) of strong specific allegations that prominent 
Parnellite members are actually members of the Fenian organisation ; 
(2) of carefully selected extracts from speeches by leading Minis- 
terialists, in which members of the Parnellite party were denounced 
for alleged complicity with, or connivance in, resorts to boycotting and 
outrage. This prejudice has been heightened by the further circula- 
tion of passages from speeches and writings by various Irish leaders 
implying that the Irish party desired to utterly destroy the English 
Empire and to completely separate Ireland from the United Kingdom. 
The severe but not entirely unjustified criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain 
and of Sir G. O. Trevelyan on the Land Bill have frightened many 
British taxpayers, especially as the best that even Radicals ventured 
during the election to say for that Bill was that ‘it was dead”’, and 
so poll after poll was gained against both Bills. The Metropolis, 
which went so largely Tory at the last Election, has now gone further 
in that direction, so that the Radical members are few and far between, 
and this despite the increasing numbers and possible influence of the 
workmen’s clubs. The new federation of Radical organisations of the 
Metropolis, though it pronounced in favor of Mr. Gladstone, does not 
at present seem to wield any real influence over the people. 

I am inclined to think that the Irish leaders have to thank them- 
selves for much of the present indifference or hostility of the London 
and other workmen on the Irish question. It is almost too soon for 
some of the ardent workers to forget the bitter proclamation against 
Radicals and in favor of Tories issued by Mr. Parnell’s friends last 
winter. Knowing the value of the harshly unjust declaration issued 
by Mr. T. P. O’Connor in favor of the Tories, many workmen may be 
well pardoned for measuring as of doubtful value the newer declara- 
tions from the same lips. 

The ignominious defeat of Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh, and the 
rejection, which I personally regret, of Sir G. O. Trevelyan at Hawick, 
form a most wonderful tribute to the special influence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s oratory. The balance in Scotland has inclined to the side 
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of the eloquent member for Midlothian. In England the three seats 
gained at Manchester and Liverpool may possibly be put to the same 
account. In part the declaration at the polls may be read as of con- 
demnation of the almost still born, and nearly universally rejected, 
Land Bill; in part it is the expression of the old ‘‘no popery” cry 
so unfortunately revived on behalf of the Protestant minority in Ivre- 
land; in part it is the result of the paralysis of political activity 
arising from the acute division in the Radical ranks consequent on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The great Whig secession has counted for 
something, but this would have availed little if it had not commanded 
the aid of men highly esteemed as Radical leaders. 

The array—which included Joseph Chamberlain’s energy, activity, 
and will, John Bright’s life-repute, marshalled under Lord Hartington, 
who from his standpoint has been honest leader of the new party— 
would of itself have availed nothing. It would have been almost 
utterly annihilated but for Tory votes. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Albert Grey, and Mr. Brand are, despite 
this, amongst the rejected. The Tories have re-elected Lord Harting- 
ton for Rossendale Division. Peter Rylands comes again, sent almost 
alone by the Conservative suffrage of Burnley. But the divided 
Radical ranks have in their turn voluntarily opened for Tories to pass 
through, and the Tories are the real, if not the sole, gainers. One 
thing is clear. The country has been appealed to by Mr. Gladstone, 
and its judgment, on whatever grounds given, is hostile to him. The 
majority have the right of judgment, and they have adjudged against 
his Irish projects. 

Yet the question of local self-government for Ireland cannot be 
avoided ; it cannot even be very long postponed. Mr. Parnell brings 
back with him to the new Parliament 85 members; he is most 
efficiently supported from across the ocean. If it be possible for the 
Trish leaders to guide and restrain for a brief space the hotter and 
more intemperate members of their own party—if the fight can be 
conducted on Parliamentary lines—the Tories themselves will be com- 
pelled to concede the Home Rule they deny. 

It is certain that no solution of the Irish question will be tolerable 
that does not secure for Ireland the very largest measure of local self- 
government compatible with the maintenance of the Kingdom. 

CuARLES BRADLAUGH. 





Che Arrational Ruot, 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutnor or ‘“‘An Unsocrat Socrarisr’’, Ere. 
a 
CHarTeR XV. 

On Sunday afternoon Douglas went to Holland Park, where he found 
Mrs. Conolly, Miss McQuench, and Marmaduke. A little girl was 
playing in the garden. They were all so unconstrained, and so like 

their old selves, that Douglas at once felt that Conolly was absent. 
‘‘T am to make Ned’s excuses,” said Marian. ‘‘He has some 
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pressing family affairs to arrange.” She seemed about to explain 
further; but Marmaduke looked uneasily at her, and she stopped. 
Then resuming gaily, she added, ‘I told Ned that he need not stand 
on ceremony. Fancy my saying that of you: the most punctilious of 
men!” 

‘Quite right. Iam glad that Mr. Conolly has not suffered me to 
interfere with his movements,” he replied, with a smile, which he sup- 
pressed as he turned and greeted Miss McQuench with his usual cold 
composure. But to Marmaduke, who seemed much cast down, he 
gave an encouraging squeeze of the hand. Not that he was moved 
by the misfortunes of Marmaduke ; but he was thawed by the beauty 
of Marian. 

** We shall have a pleasant evening,” continued Marian. ‘ Let us 
fancy ourselves back at Westbourne Terrace again. Reminiscences 
make one feel so deliciously aged and sad. Let us think that it is one 
of our old Sunday afternoons. Sholto: pray go upstairs and shave, 
to heighten the illusion.” 

‘“‘T fear the evidence of Mr. Conolly’s razors would rather tend to 
dispel it. If I may call you Marian, as I used to do, I think that our 
conversation will contain fewer reminders of the lapse of time.” 

“Tf Ned does not object, I am sure I do not,” said Marian, dis- 
regarding an anxious glance from Elinor. ‘ We were talking about 
Nelly’s fame when you came in. The colonial edition of her book has 
just appeared. Behold the advertisement !” 

There was a newspaper open on the table, and Marian pointed to 
one of its columns as she spoke. Douglas took it up and read the 
following. 


Now Ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE WATERS OF MARAH, 
By Exryor McQuvencu. 

‘*Superior to many of the numerous tales which find a ready sale at the 
railway bookstall.”— Atheneum. 

‘‘ There is nothing to fatigue, and something to gratify, the idle reader.” 
—Examiner. 

“‘There is a ring of solid metal in ‘The Waters of Marah’’’.—Daily 
Mentor. 

‘*Miss McQuench bas fairly established her claim to be considered the 
greatest novelist of the age.” —Middlingtown Mercury. 

‘‘Replete with thrilling and dramatic incident. . . 
passion and pathos.” —JLadies’ Gazette. 

TABUTEAU & Son, CovENT GARDEN. 


. . Instinct with 


“That is very flattering,” said Douglas, as he replaced the paper 
on the table. 

“Highly so,” said Elinor. ‘ Coriolanus displaying his wounds in 
the Forum is nothing to it.” And she abruptly took the paper; folded 
it; and threw it behind the sofa. Just then a message from the 
kitchen engaged Marian’s attention; and Douglas, to relieve her of 
her guests for the moment, strolled out upon the little terrace, 
whither Marmaduke had moodily preceded him. 

“Still in your difficulties, Lind,” he said, with his perfunctory 
air of concern, looking at the garden with some interest. 
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“T’m out of my difficulties clean enough,” said Marmaduke. 
‘“‘There’s the child among the currant bushes; and I am rid of her 
mother—for good, I suppose.” 

“So much the better. I hope it has not cost you too much.” 

“Not a rap. I met her in the museum after our confab on 
Wednesday, and told her what you recommended: that I must have 
the child; and that she must go. She said all right; and shook 
hands. I havent seen her since.” 

‘*T congratulate you.” 

‘*T dont feel comfortable about her.” 

“ Absurd,man! What better could you have done?” 

‘“‘'That’s just what I say. It was her own fault: I did all in my 
power. I offered her five hundred pounds down. She wouldnt have 
it, of course; but could I help that? Next day, when she sent her 
maid for her things, I felt so uneasy that I came to Conolly, and told 
him the whole affair. He behaved very decently about it, and said 
that I might as well have left her six months ago for all the good my 
staying had done or was likely to do. He has gone off to see her 
to-day—she is in lodgings somewhere near the theatre—; and he will 
let me know in case any money is required. I should like to know 
what they are saying to one another about me. They’re a rum pair.” 

“Well, let us forget it, and enjoy ourselves for this evening. 
Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die,” said Douglas, with 
forced good humor. ‘‘ Marian seems to be happy; and we must not 
spoil her pleasure.” 

“Yes: she always is in good spirits when he’s away.” 

‘** Indeed ?” 

“Tt seems to me that they dont pull together. I think she is 
afraid of him.” 

“You dont mean to say that he ill-treats her?” said Douglas 
fiercely. 

‘‘No: I dont mean that he licks her, or anything of that sort. 
And yet he is just that sort of chap that I shouldnt be surprised at 
anything he might do. As far as ordinary matters go he seems to 
treat her particularly well. But I’ve noticed that she shuts up and 
gets anxious when he comes into the room; and he has his own 
way in everything.” 

‘Ts that all? He embarrasses her by his behavior, I suppose. 
Perhaps she is afraid of his allowing his breeding to peep out.” 

‘*Not she. His manners are all right enough. Besides, as he is a 
genius and a celebrity and all that, people dont expect him to be con- 
ventional. He might stand on his head in the middle of a quadrille, 
if he chose, and count on a round of applause for it.” 

* Sholto,” said Marian, joining them: ‘ have you spoken to little 
Lucy ?” 

"a 

‘‘Then you are unacquainted with the most absolute imp on the 
face of the earth,” said Elinor. ‘‘ You neednt frown, Marmaduke: 
it is you who have made her so.” 

‘* Leave her alone,” said Marmaduke to Marian, who was about to 
call the child. “Petting babies is not in Douglas’s line: she will only 
bore him.” 
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“Not at all,” said Douglas. 

“Tt does not matter whether she bores him or not,” said Marian. 
‘“‘He must learn to take a proper interest in children. Lucy: come 
here.” 

Lucy stopped playing, and said: ‘‘ What for?” 

‘‘ Because I ask you to, dear,” said Marian gently. 

The child considered for a while, and then resumed her play. 
-Miss McQuench laughed. Marmaduke muttered impatiently, and 
went down the garden. Lucy did not perceive him until he was 
within a few steps of her, when she gave a shrill ery of surprise, 
and ran to the other side of a flower-bed too wide for him to spring 
across. He gave chase; but she, with screams of laughter, avoided 
him by running to and fro so as to keep on the side opposite to him. 
Feeling that it was undignified to dodge his child thus, he stopped 
and bade her come to him; but she only laughed the more. He 
called her in tones of command, entreaty, expostulation, and im- 
patience. At last he shouted to her menacingly. She placed her 
thumbnail against the tip of her nose; spread her fingers ; and made 
him a curtsy. He uttered an imprecation, and returned angrily to the 
house, saying between his teeth, 

‘“‘ Let her stay out, since she chooses to be obstinate.” 

“She is really too bad to-day,” said Marian. “I am quite shocked 
at her.” 

‘She is quite right not to come in and be handed round for 
inspection like a doll,” said Elinor. 

‘She is very bold not to come when she is bidden,” said Marian. 

“Yes; from your point of view,” said Elinor. ‘I like bold 
children.” 

Marmaduke was sulky and Marian serious for some time after this 
incident. They recovered their spirits at dinner, when Marian 
related to Douglas how she had become reconciled to his mother. 
Afterwards, Marmaduke suggested a game at whist. 

‘*Oh no, not on Sunday,” said Marian. ‘‘ Whist is too wicked.” 

**Then what the dickens may we do?” said Marmaduke. ‘ May 
Nelly play écarté with me ?” 

** Well, please dont play for money. And dont sit close to the 
front window.” 

**Come along then, Nell. You two may sing hymns if you like.” 

*‘T wish you could sing, Sholto,” said Marian. ‘It is an age 
since we last had a game of chess together. Do you still play?” 

** Yes,” said Douglas: ‘‘I shall be delighted. But I fear you will 
beat me now, as I suppose you have been practising with Mr. 
Conolly.” 

“Playing with Ned! No: he hates chess. He says it is a foolish 
expedient for making people believe that they are doing something 
very clever when they are only wasting their time. He actually 
grumbled about the price of the table and the pieces; but I insisted 
on having them, I suppose in remembrance of you.” 

“Tt is kind of you to say that, Marian. Will you have black or 
white ?” 

‘“* White, please, unless you wish me to be always making moves 
with your men.” 
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“Now. Will you move?” 

‘“‘T think I had rather you began. Remember our old conditions. 
You are not to checkmate me in three moves; and you are not to take 
my queen.” 

“Very well. You may rely upon it I shall think more of my 
adversary than of my game. Check.” 

“Oh! You have done it in three moves. That is not fair. I 
wont play any more unless you take back that.” 

‘“‘No: I assure you it is not checkmate. My bishop should be at 
the other side for that. There: of course that will do.” 

‘‘ What a noise Marmaduke makes over his cards! I hope the 
people next door will not hear him swearing.” 

‘Impossible. You must not move that knight: it exposes your 
king. Do you know, I think there is a great charm about this house.” 

‘Indeed? Yes: it is a pretty house.” 

‘‘And this sunset hour makes it additionally so. Besides, it is 
inexpressibly sad to see you here, a perfectly happy and perfectly 
beautiful mistress of this romantic foreign home.” 

‘* What do you mean, Sholto?”’ 

“T call it a foreign home because, though it is yours, I have 
no part nor lot in it. Remember: we are only playing at old times 
to-night. Everything around, from the organ to the ring on your 
finger, reminds me that I am astranger here. It seems almost unkind 
of you to regret nothing whilst I am full of regrets.” 

“Check,” said Marian. ‘‘ Mind your game, sir.” 

‘“‘Flippant,”’ exclaimed Douglas, impatiently moving his king. 
“T verily believe that if your husband were at the bottom of the 
Thames at this moment, you would fly off unconcernedly to some other 
nest, and break hearts with as much indifference as ever.” 

“JT wish you would not make suggestions of that sort, Sholto. 
You make me uncomfortable. Something might happen to Ned. I 
wish he were home. He is very late.” 

“Happy man. You can be serious when you think about him. I 
envy him.” 

** What! Sholto Douglas stoop to envy any mortal. Prodigious!” 

“Yes: it has come to that with me. Why should I not envy 
him? His career has been upwards throughout. He has been a 
successful worker in the world, where I have had nothing real to 
do. When the good things I had been dreaming of and longing for 
all my life came in his path, he had them for the mere asking. I 
valued them so highly that when I fancied I possessed them, I was 
the proudest of men. I am humble enough now that I am beggared.” 

‘You are really talking the greatest nonsense.” 

“No doubt I am. Still in love, Marian, you see. There is no 
harm in telling you so now.” 

“On the contrary, it is now that there is harm. For shame, 
Sholto!” 

“Tam not ashamed. I tell you of my love because now you 
can listen to me without uneasiness, knowing that it is no longer 
associated with hope, or desire, or anything but regret. You see that 
I do not affect the romantic lover. I eat very well; I play chess; 
I go into society ; and you reproach me for growing fat.” 
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Marian bent over the chessboard for a moment to hide her face. 
Then she said in a lower voice, ‘‘I have thoroughly convinced myself 
that there is no such thing as love in the world.” 

‘That means that you have never experienced it.” 


‘“*T have told you already that I have never been in love, and that 
I dont believe a bit in it. I mean romantic love, of course.” 


““T verily believe that you have not. The future has one more 
pang in store for me; for you will surely love some day.” 


“T am getting too old for that, I fear. At what age, pray, did 
you receive the arrow in your heart?” 


“When I was a boy, I loved a vision. The happiest hours of my 
life were those in which I was slowly, tremulously daring to believe 
that I had found my vision at last in you. And then the dreams that 
followed! What a career was to have been mine! I remember how 
you used to reproach me because I was austere with women and proud 
with men. How could I have been otherwise? I contrasted the gifts 
of all other women with those of my elect, and the lot of all other 
men with my own. Can you wonder that, doing so, I carried my head 
among the clouds? ‘You must remember how unfamiliar failure was 
tome. At school, at college, in society, I had sought the first places 
without misgiving, and attained them without difficulty. My one 
dearest object I deemed secure long before I opened my lips and 
sought expressly for it. I think I walked through life at that time 
like a somnambulist ; for I have since seen that I must have been 
piling mistake upon mistake until out of a chaos of meaningless words 
and smiles I had woven an Olympian love temple. At the first menace 
of disappointment—a thing as new and horrible to me as death—I 
fled the country. I came back with only the ruins of the doomed 
temple. You were not content to destroy a ruin: the feat was too 
easy to be glorious. So you rebuilt it in one hour to the very dome, 
and lighted its altars with more than their former radiance. ‘Then, as 
though it were but a house of cards—as indeed it was nothing else— 
you gave it one delicate touch and razed it to its foundations. I am 
afraid that those altar lamps were not wholly extinguished, and that 
they smoulder beneath the ruins still.” 

‘*T wonder why they made you the Newdegate poet at Oxford, 
Sholto: you mix your metaphors most dreadfully. Dont be angry 
with me: I understand what you mean; and I am very sorry. I say 
flippant things because I must. How can one meet seriousness in 
modern society except by chaff?” 

“T am not angry. I had rather you did not understand. The 
more flippant you are, the more you harden my heart; and I want it 
to be as hard as the nether millstone. Your pity would soften me ; 
and I dread that.” 

“‘T believe it does every man good to be softened. If you ever 
really felt what you describe, you greatly over-estimated me. What 
can you lose by a little more softness? 1 often think that men—par- 
ticularly good men—make their way through the world too much as if 
it were a solid mass of iron through which they must cut—as if they 
dared not relax their hardest edge and finest temper for a moment. 
Surely that is not the way to enjoy life.” 
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‘Perhaps not. Still, it is the way to conquer in life. It may be 
pleasant to have a soft heart; but then someone is sure to break it.” 

‘‘T do not believe much in broken hearts. Besides, I do not advo- 
cate the extreme of sensibility. For instance, sentimental young men 
of about twenty are odious. But for a man to get into a fighting 
attitude at the barest suggestion of sentiment; to believe in Nature 
as something inexorable, and to aim at being as inexorable as Nature: 
is not that almost as bad?” 

‘Do you know any such man? You must not attribute that sort 
of hardness to me.” : 
“Oh no: I was not thinking of you. I was not thinking of any- 
one, in fact. I only put a case. I sometimes have disputes with Ned 
on the subject. One of his cardinal principles is that there is no use 
in crying, for spilt milk. I always argue that, as irremediable disasters 
are the only ones that deserve or obtain sympathy, he might as well 
say that there is no use in crying for anything. Then he slips out of 
the difficulty by saying that that was just what he meant, and that 
there is actually no place for regret in a well-regulated scheme of life. 
In debating with women, men brazen out all the ridiculous conclusions 
of which they are convicted; and then they say that there is no use in 
arguing with a woman. Neither is there; because tne woman is 

always right.” 

““Yes; because she suffers her heart to direct her.” 

** You are just as bad as the rest of your sex, I see. Where you 
cannot withhold credit from a woman, you give it to her heart and 
deny it to her head.” 

‘There! I wont play any more,” said Miss McQuench suddenly, 
at the other end of the room. ‘‘ Have you finished your chess, Marian ?”’ 

‘“* We are nearly done. Ring for the lamps, please, Nelly. Let us 
finish, Sholto.” 

** Whose turn is it to move? I beg your pardon for my inat- 
tention.” 

‘“*Mine—no, yours. Stop: it must be mine. I really dont know.” 

“NordolI. I have forgotten my game.” 

“Then let us put up the board. We can finish some other night.” 

It had become dark by this time; and the lamps were brought in 
whilst Douglas was replacing the chessmen in their box. 

** Now,” said Marian, ‘‘let us have some music. Marmaduke: will 
you sing ‘Uncle Ned’ forus? We have not heard you sing for ages.” 

‘| believe itis more than three years since that abominable concert 
at Wandsworth ; and I have not heard you sing since,” said Elinor. 

“T forget all my songs—havent sung one of them for months. 
However, here goes. Have you a banjo in the house ?”’ 

‘“No,” said Marian. ‘TI will play an accompaniment for you.” 

“All right. See here: you need only play these two chords: 
when one sounds wrong, play the other. You'll learn it in a 
moment.” 

Marmaduke’s voice was not so fresh, nor his fun so spontaneous, as 
at Wandsworth ; but his audience were not critical enough to appre- 
ciate the difference: they laughed like children at him. Elinor was 
asked to play ; but she would not: she had renounced that folly, she 
said. Then, at Douglas’s request, Marian sang, in memory of Wands- 
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worth, ‘Rose, softly blooming.’”’ When she had finished, Elinor 
asked for some old melodies, knowing that Marian liked these best. 
So she began with “The Oak and the Ash” and ‘ Robin Adair.” 
After that, finding both herself and the others in a more pathetic vein, 
she sang “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” and ‘“‘ The Banks of 
Allan Water,” at the end of which Marmaduke’s eyes were full of 
tears, and the rest sat quite still. She paused for a minute, and then 
broke the silence with “Auld Robin Gray,” which affected even 
Douglas. As she sang the last strain, the click of a latchkey was 
heard from without. Instantly she rose; closed the pianoforte softly ; 
and sat down at some distance from it. Her action was reflected by a 
change in their behavior. They remembered that they were not at 
home, and became more or less uneasily self-conscious. Elinor was 
the least disturbed. Conolly’s first glance on entering was at the 
piano: his next went in search of his wife. 

““ Ah!” he said, surprised. ‘ I thought somebody was singing.” 

“Oh dear, no!” said Elinor. ‘ You must have been mistaken.” 

‘** Perhaps so,” said he smiling. ‘ But I have been listening care- 
fully at the window for ten minutes; and I certainly dreamt that I 
heard ‘ Auld Robin Gray’.” 

Marian blushed. Conolly did not seem to have been moved by the 
song. He was alert and loquacious: before he had finished his greet- 
ing and apology to Douglas, they all felt as little sentimental as they 
had ever done in their lives. Marian, after asking whether he had 
dined, became silent, and dropped the pretty airs of command which, 
as hostess, she had worn before. 

‘‘Have you any news?” said Marmaduke at last. ‘ Douglas 
knows the whole business. We are all friends here.” 

“Only what we expected,” said Conolly. ‘Affairs are exactly 
where they were. I called to-day at her address és 

“How did you get it?” said Marmaduke. ‘I tried for it, and 
failed.” 

‘“*T wrote for it to her at the theatre.” 

‘* And did she send it ?”’ said Marmaduke. 

“Of course. But she did not give me any encouragement to call on 
her, and, in fact, evidently did not want to see me. Her appearance 
has altered very much for the worse. She is a confirmed dipsomaniac; 
and she knows it. I advised her to abstain in future. She asked me, 
in her sarcastic sisterly way, whether I had any other advice to give 
her. I told her that if she meant to go on, her proper course was 
to purchase a hogshead of brandy; keep it by her bedside ; and condense 
the process of killing herself, which may at present take some years, 
into a few days.” 

‘*Oh Ned, you did not really say that to her?” said Marian. 

“I did indeed. The shocking part of the affair is not, as you 
seem to think, my giving the advice; but that it should be the very 
best advice I could have given.” 

‘“*T do not think I would have said so.” 

‘*Most likely not,” said Conolly with a smile. ‘You would have 
said something much prettier. But dipsomania is not one of the pretty 
things of life, nor can it by any stretch of benevolent hypocrisy be 
made to pass as one. When Susanna and I get talking, we do not 
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waste time in trying to spare one another’s feelings. If we did, 
we should both see through the attempt and be very impatient of it.” 
“Did she tell you what she intends to do?” said Marmaduke. 

‘“‘She has accepted an American engagement. When that draws 
to a close, it will, she says, be time enough for her to consider her 
next step. But she has no intention of quitting her profession until 
she is compelled.” 

‘‘Has she any intention of reforming her habits ? 
b bluntly. 

‘‘T should say every intention, but no prospect of doing so. Dipso- 
maniacs are always intending to reform; but they rarely succeed. 
Has Lucy been put to bed?” 

‘Lucy is in disgrace,” said Elinor. Marian looked at her appre- 
hensively. 

‘“‘In disgrace!” said Conolly, more seriously. ‘‘ How so?” 

Elinor described what had taken place in the garden. When she 
told how the child had disregarded Marian’s appeal, Conolly laughed. 

“Lucy has no sense of how pretty she would have looked 
toddling in obediently because her aunt asked her to,” he said. ‘‘ She 
is, like all children, very practical, and will not assist in getting up 
amiable little scenes without good reason rendered.” 

Elinor glanced at Marian, and, perceiving that although Douglas 
was speaking to her in a low voice she was listening to her husband, 
f said sharply: ‘It is a pity you were not here to tell us what to do.” 


” said Elinor 


‘* Apparently it is,” said Conolly complacently. 


?” said Marian suddenly, interrupt- 


‘* What would you have done 
{ ing Douglas. 

‘**T suppose,” said Conolly, looking round at her in surprise, “I 
should have answered her question—told her what she was wanted 
for. If I asked you to do anything, and you inquired why, you would 

be extremely annoyed if I answered, ‘ because I ask you’.” 
“‘T would not ask why,” said Marian. ‘I would do it.” 
“That would be very nice of you,” said Conolly; ‘ but you cannot 
expect such a selfish, mistrustful, and curious animal as a little child 
to be equally kind and confiding. Lucy is too acute not to have 
learned long since that grown people systematically impose on the 
credulity and helplessness of children.” 

“That’s true,” said Elinor, reluctantly. Marian turned away 

j and quietly resumed her conversation with Douglas. After a minute 
she strolled with him into the garden, whither Marmaduke had 
already retired to smoke. 

‘** Has the evening been a pleasant one, Miss McQuench ?” said 
Conolly, when he was alone with her. 

‘* Yes, we have had a very pleasant evening indeed. We played 
chess and écarté ; and we all agreed to make old times of it. Marma- 
duke sang for us; and Marian had us nearly in tears with those old 
ballads of hers.” 

‘** And then I came in and spoiled all. Is it so?” 

‘**No, it’s not. Why do you say that ?” 

‘* Merely a passing impulse to say something mischievous : jealousy, 
perhaps, because I missed being here earlier. You think, then, that 
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if I had been here, the evening would have been equally pleasant, and 
Marian equally happy in her singing?” 

“Dont you like Marian’s singing ?” 

“Could you not have refrained from that most indiscreet question?” 

**T ought to have. It came out unawares. Do not answer it.” 

“That would make matters worse. To confess the truth, Marian 
is too highly civilized to make much of old national songs; and even 
for ballads her pathos is too polite. Somehow, Mrs. Robin Grey 
is not so pathetic in kid gloves as with her naked hands marked with 
spinning and milking. No: in the west of London nature succumbs 
to chronic dissimulation. When a lady wishes to be genuine, she 
doesnt know how. Ha! ha! A musically disposed peasant would 
leave Marian’s best in the shade with ease.” 

**You are welcome to your opinion. Besides, there is civilized 
music as well as savage music.” 

** As to the civilized music, Miss McQuench, I have had in my life- 
time a surfeit of better performances than Marian’s. She believes 
there is something pretty and good in music, and patronizes it accord- 
ingly to the best of her ability. I do not like to hear music patro- 
nized ; and when Marian, lovely as she is, gives her pretty renderings 
of songs which I have heard a hundred times from singers who knew 
what they were about, then, although I admire her as | must always, 
my admiration is rather increased than otherwise when she becomes 
silent, because then I am no longer conscious of a deficiency which 
even my unfortunate sister could supply.” 

“Your criticism sounds more sincere than your admiration. IT am 
not musician enough to judge. All I know is that her singing is good 
enough for me.” 

“I know you are displeased because it is not good enough for me ; 
but how can [ help myself? Poor Marian ' 

‘¢Do hush,” said Elinor. ‘‘ Here she is.” 

“I wish you would stay and have some supper, Marmaduke,” 
said Marian. ‘ What can it matter to you how late you get back?” 

“No,” said Marmaduke. ‘Ive got to write home. The governor 
is ill; and my mammy will send me a five sheet sermon if 1 neglect 
writing to-night. You will keep Lucy for another week, wont you ? 
Box her ears if she gives you any cheek. She wants it: she’s been 
spoiled.” 

‘¢ Tf we find we can do no better than that with her, we shall hand 
her back to you,” said Conolly. Then the visitors took their leave. 
Marian gently pressed Douglas’s hand and looked into his eyes as he bade 
her farewell. Elinor saw her do so; and, glancing uneasily at Conolly, 
unexpectedly met his eye. There was a gleam of cynical intelligence 
in it that did not reassure her. A few minutes later, she went to bed, 
and left the couple alone together. Conolly looked at his wife for a 
moment with an amused expression ; but she closed her lips irrespon- 
sively, and went to the table for a book which she wanted to bring 
upstairs. She would have gone without a word had he not said, 

“Marian: Douglas is in love with you.” 

She blushed ; thought a moment; and said quietly, ‘“‘ Very well. 
I shall not ask him to come again.” 
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She colored more vividly and suddenly; and said, ‘‘ I thought you 
eared. I beg your pardon.” 

‘“‘My dear,” he replied amiably: ‘if you exclude everybody who 
falls in love with you, we shall have no one in the house but women and 
blind men.” 

‘*‘ And do you like men to be in love with me?” 

‘“Yes. It makes the house pleasant for them; it makes them 
attentive to you; and it gives you great power for good. WhenI was 
a romantic boy, any good woman could have made a saint of me. Let 
them fall in love with you as much as they please. Afterwards they 
will seek wives according to a higher standard than if they had never 
known you. But do not return the compliment, or your influence will 
become an evil one.” 

“Ned: I had not intended to tell you this; but now I will. 
Sholto Douglas not only loves me; but he told me so to-day.” 

‘‘Of course. A man always does tell it,sooner or later.” 

Marian sat down on the sofa and looked at him for some time 
gravely and a little wistfully. ‘I think,” she said, ‘‘I should feel very 
angry if any woman made such a confession to you.” 

‘‘ A Christian British lady does not readily forgive a breach of con- 
vention, nor a woman an invasion of her privileges, even when they 
have become a burden to her.” 

‘What do you mean by that ?”’ she said, rising. 

‘‘Marian,”’ he said, looking straight at her: ‘are you dissatisfied ?” 

‘‘ What reason have I to—” 

‘‘ Never mind the reasons. Are yot 

‘* No,” said she steadfastly. 

He smiled indulgently ; pressed her hand for a moment against his 
cheek ; and went out for the short walk which he was accustomed to 
take before retiring. 
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How Londow Amuses Ataelf in the Cast, 


—_———>—_——_ 
(Coneluded from page 23.) 

Ere turning our steps Eastward, we will wander through Camden 
Town and Islington, and see what kind of art is available to the 
dwellers in northern London. The first place, at least in point of size, 
is the huge Agricultural Hall, and here are held shows of various 
kinds, agricultural and military, religious and profane. The Grand 
Theatre, close by, is the northern house of the legitimate drama, and 
is visited by the different London companies; the Gaiety company, 
for instance, playing ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” there, when its own theatre 
is let to some other troupe. Save that the audience shows its feelings 
more plainly, as a rule, there is nothing to differentiate ‘the Grand” 
from the ordinary Strand and Oxford Street theatres. 

The Bedford, High Street, is the leading music-hall of Camden 
Town, the front seats costing 1s., the area 9d., and the gallery 6d. 
There is the usual lavishness in mirrors, and the place is fairly bright 
and gay. The audience was of course not a really poor one with the 
above prices; here and there was a coster lad, but most of the folk 
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were -keepers and shop-assistants, and a notable point was the 
famil racter of many of the parties. I saw come in several groups 
of father, mother, and two or three children, and an exceptionally 
small number was to be seen of the Bohemian class to whom music- 
halls are supposed especially to belong. There was very little drink- 
ing. Some painfully unmusical duet singing was going on when I 
arrived, but it was happily nearly over, and was succeeded by some 
clever clog-dancing, which received warm applause. Then came an 
exhibition 4 la Davenport Brothers, or Maskelyne and Cook; a white- 
robed lady, with her hands tied behind her, and strapped closely arms 
and legs to a chair; a committee of three from the audience, two of 
whom were coster lads, who knotted with a vigor sprung of much 
practice; bells rung and hands waved as the curtain was drawn for- 
ward ; laPclosely tied as ever when it was drawn back; a coat 
put on despite the bonds, and the knots untouched ; one of the coster 
lads put inside blindfolded, much tumbling about behind curtain, 
emergence of lad in various alien garments, and his waistcoat on the 
bound lady: on the whole, very clever jugglery was that of Mdlle. 
“‘Dexteria”. After this two negro comedians—one of whom had a 
fine falsetto—who interchanged jokes at lightning speed, remarked 
that General Booth was a general nuisance, and that pensions ought 
to be taken away from lords, and given to soldiers and sailors who 
had deserved well of their country. Great applause. Next some 
mesmerism extraordinary ; a pretty girl who looked about fifteen was 
the subject, and she was suspended in the air save for a single bar on 
which one arm rested, and then was placed in various graceful atti- 
tudes, floating in the air, dancing, and so on; a really very curious 
exhibition, and “‘ Astarte”’ is quite worth travelling to the Bedford to 
see. Some singing intervened between this and a farce entitled 
‘Over the Garden Wall”, which gave huge delight to the audience ; 
a piece of boisterous harmless fun. There was more singing and 
another ‘sketch’’ to follow, but I felt that I had done my duty and 
departed. 

Close to the Agricultural Hall is Collins’ Music Hall, a bright, 
clean, well-ordered, but rather inconveniently built house. The prices 
range from 4d. gallery to 10s. 6d. private boxes, and the audience 
consists chiefly of tradesfolk, both men and women, with a sprinkling 
of artisans. The entertainment was of the duller kind, songs unbroken 
by ballet or clever tumbling, but there was more attempt at musical 
singing than is general. One of the ‘Sisters Frampton” has a very 
fair contralto, if she would not harshen it by shouting, and it was 
pleasant to see that the audience applauded warmly a duet which did 
not depend for its attractions either on yells or on legs. I am much 
interested in the question whether a really good song would “ take” 
with a music-hall audience, and am strongly inclined to believe that 
it would. 

Past ‘The Angel” we now beffd our steps, and saunter towards 
the old historic house, Sadlers’ Wells. Memories come back of times 
when silken-clad ladies rustled along Clerkenwell streets, and sprightly 
beaux whispered and bowed to the belles of the town, as they sipped 
the waters. We turn down an old world street, peopled by ghosts, 
though only playing children are visible, and right opposite Sadlers’ 
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Wells Theatre, and beside a glaring public-house—from whose open 
doors issue loud voices, and mingled odors of stale tobacco agfM@6ng- 
drawn beer which poison the fresh sweetness of the summer night— 
we find our goal, Deacon’s Music-Hall, or more grandly, ‘‘ North 
London Palace of Varieties”. An old house redecorated, this 
apparently is, for across one doorway is an ancient beam on which is 
painted the legend, “ye olde crib, 1614”. The audience is working- 
class, with a considerable dash of decidedly rough-looking folk; and 
looking round I recognised the extreme probability of a story told me 
anent Deacons, that a very jingo music-hall singer had been literally 
pelted off the stage one evening, his sentiments not according with 
those of the majority of his audience. A ‘‘topical and extem- 
poraneous singer” was on his feet when I arrived, and he was 
certainly quick-witted and sharp; he began a song in we at first 
he picked out one here and one there from the audience for humorous 
chaff, and then names were shouted out by the listeners haphazard— 
Jem Smith, Sir Charles Dilke, Archer, and so on—and on each the 
singer improvised a verse of his song, and was vociferously applauded 
for his smartness. The “Grand Old Man” was warmly clapped, 
‘‘ Justice to Ireland” met with much applause and a few hisses, and 
there was no discordant note in the cheers which greeted his mockery 
of the Salvation Army, and his complaint about ‘the German princes 
who come to live on us’. ‘‘ Music-hall politics’ is a synonym for all 
that is most Tory and jingo; but however true that may be of the 
dearer music-halls, where fast young clerks and shopmen congregate, 
it is not true of those to which the workers go. A sprightly musical 
comedietta, performed by Miss Elise Phyllis and Messrs. Murray and 
White, met with much approval; the lady sang with great care, 
danced very prettily, and quite deserved the hearty applause she 
gained. And in this case, certainly, the applause was given most 
freely where no adventitious aid—unless a pretty dress be so reckoned 
—was brought to eke out the musical attraction. 

Among, the East-End theatres the National Standard, Bishopsgate, 
takes the lead. Like the Grand at Islington it is visited by the West- 
End companies, and the ordinary seusational melodrama there finds a 
warm welcome. The polished art of Mrs. Kendal is not unknown 
there, and this one fact speaks volumes. Its general level of acting 
would rise if there was a rise at the West-End, and it would be idle 
to cast stones at the National Standard while Drury Lane and the 
Adelphi are crowded with eager sight-seers. 

The Britannia, lovingly called the Brit., is one of the most typical 
of East-End theatres. It is a huge building, and crammed from floor 
to ceiling is a sight to remember. Coats are not de rigueur in pit and 
gallery; cakes, ginger beer and lemonade circulate freely, and black 
bottles are not unknown. The “ dress circle’”’ tier only costs 1s., and 
after nine o’clock 6d. is a sufficient entrance-fee; 6d. opens the doors 
of the pit, or 3d. after nine ; and the gallery costs 3d. I arrived late, 
and after trying the pit, which was too crowded for a view of anything 
except backs, took ‘‘a transfer” to the dress circle, and contemplated 
the house at my ease. The drama is of the primitive type, wherein 
all things work together for the good of the hero and heroine, and the 
discomfiture of the apparently triumphant villain. As I took my seat 
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the heroine (the wife, as appeared later, of a supposed Nihilist who 
was in hiding) had just received a pardon for her husband; with that 
readiness to provide complications which shall suitably prolong the 
drama, characteristic of the sensational stage, she goes to sleep with 
the precious pardon on her lap. It slips to the ground, and is carried 
off by the villain, who conveniently dropsin. The heroine goes to 
meet the hero secretly, but meets the villain instead, proudly rejects 
his suit, sees him fling her husband’s pardon down a ravine, at the 
bottom of which flows a torrent, and is carried off with a shawl over 
her head; to the same spot comes a second hero with the heroine’s 
child, fights the villain, rushes to a wooden bridge with the child; 
the bridge is blown up with dynamite, leaving child and man dangling 
on a rope which has conveniently escaped the explosion ; the child is 
flung to the mother, who arrives opportunely, and the man drops 
down the ravine into the torrent. Arrives the hero-husband, and soon 
after on tramp soldiers, and there is a scene between hero-husband 
and villain, who bandy accusations of Nihilism. All the proofs 
of the villain’s guilt are in the hands of the gentleman who 
dropped down the ravine, and was presumably dashed to pieces and 
drowned. At the supreme moment, however, he duly steps forward, 
unbruised and quite dry, proofs in hand ; and not only proofs, but he 
thoughtfully brings up from the ravine and the torrent the pardon 
which had been thrown down, and on which he had tumbled after his 
own descent. Tableau! sudden flight of villain; shots; villain falls 
into the ravine, which presumably finishes him, at least. Much ap- 
plause. Then an interlude of singing from two ladies, received with 
some cheers and some hisses, and a song and a dance from a girl. 
Then some very clever clowning, in a pantomimic entertainment, the 
agility of the two chief performers being really extraordinary. Then 
a short play, the story of the Clockmaker of Cologne, to wind up with. 
There is one notable thing which differentiates the drama at the cheap 
theatres from that at the higher-priced ones, and that is the variety of 
the entertainment given at the former. Thus at the Britannia the 
entertainment consisted of two dramas, some singing, some dancing, 
and a pantomine. Is it that want of education means lack of the 
power of attention? That a sustained story would be too great a 
strain on the untrained mind? Be that as it may, it is certain that in 
the theatres which cater especially for the poorer folk, the extreme 
variety of the fare provided is a most marked feature. 

The Pavilion Theatre, in Mile End Road, shows a rather higher 
level of acting than most others of its own rank, though it of course 
presents melodramas of an exciting type. The ‘‘ White Slave”, which 
was being played when I paid a visit to the theatre, is a drama in 
which ‘real negro” singers appear, and a “‘ rain storm of real water” 
falls on the stage. The ‘“‘Grand Minstrel Concert”, which occupied 
most of the fourth act, appeared to give unqualified pleasure to the 
audience ; this was succeeded by a ‘terrific storm ”, and a convenient 
“thunderbolt”, which struck the vessel just as a slave-driver was 
claiming as his property a white slave who had escaped. The curtain 
fell, and was promptly raised again on a tossing ocean, in the back- 
ground the burning ship, and in the foreground a floating spar, on 
fire at one end—no red paint, please, but real fire—supporting the 
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white slave and her devoted rescuer. After this, all else would have 
been tame, and I departed. The pit at the Pavilion Theatre costs 6d., 
and the audience was of a thoroughly respectable and even fairly 
comfortable type. There was not a trace of rowdyism, and the con- 
venances were so thoroughly observed that, despite the heat, no one 
took off his coat. 

Of Music Halls there are plenty in the East, and first—far ahead 
of all rivals—comes the Paragon, in Mile End Road. The Paragon 
claims to be “the grandest place of amusement in Europe”; and 
while this claim is slightly absurd, there is no doubt that the 
Paragon is the finest music hall in London, taken as a whole. It is 
not quite as gorgeous as the Alhambra, but it is much better seated, 
the shilling entrance fee to the area admitting to deliciously comfort- 
able velvet seats. The decorations are very handsome, and the 
entrance and passages are made bright and fragrant with flowers. I 
do not know if it is licensed for dancing, and presume that it is not, 
as a ballet did not form part of the entertainment. The audience 
was, in the stalls and area, of the well-to-do shop-keeping and clerk 
type: in the gallery sailors were conspicuous, but the working class 
element was not strong. Yet one would have expected to have found 
such a place fairly full of working folk in so thickly-populated a 
district. It may well be that a June evening, just at the commence- 
ment of a general election, is not quite the best time for seeing the 
Paragon. The entertainment was of the usual kind, but the orchestra 
was unusually good, and opened the evening with the famous march 
from Tannhaiiser. 

The Royal Foresters, in Cambridge Road, appears to be a favorite 
place of amusement, gathering its frequenters from the poorer classes 
of the community. Sixpence admits to the area, and if anyone sat the 
whole performance through, he could hardly complain of not receiving 
enough for his money. ‘There is some very clever dancing by one or 
two of the singers, and extreme agility is displayed by Messrs. Rezene 
and Robini, who are described as ‘‘ the funny couple”; they certainly 
succeeded in amusing their audience, and were applauded with much 
vigor. The “Irish Knockabouts” who succeeded them were not so 
warmly appreciated, and it appeared to me that my own feeling of 
boredom was very largely shared by those around me. The great 
want of the Foresters, from my own point of view, was lack of beauty 
and brightness; while I was there, all the singers were grotesque, 
and were ‘‘made up” for ugliness even to a repulsive extent. Once 
more the question pressed, was this really what the audience preferred, 
or did they accept it faute de mieux? Are the caterers kept back by 
the low standard of taste of the audience, or is the audience worse 
served than it ought to be by the caterers? There is really no way of 
deciding which is in fault until some amusement of a higher kind is 
tried, and either succeeds—as I believe it would do—or fails. 

Pitfield Street, Hoxton, is not quite the place to which you would 
invite a fastidious person for a walk at night, and the Variety Theatre 
there would, perhaps, not suit many of the richer West-Enders as a 
place of amusement. There are two “‘ houses” every night, from 6.30 
to 8.30, and from 9 to 11. Outside, when the doors open for the 
second house, is a struggling crowd, and two or three policemen help 
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to regulate the torrent. For twopence you can have a seat—if you 
are in time—in the pit or the gallery; threepence admits you to the 
balcony, the middle of which costs sixpence. I got in about five 
minutes to nine, and the place was packed; careful prospecting on the 
part of my escort, a young fellow accustomed to East-Enders of all sorts 
and conditions, discovered standing room at the side of the balcony, 
whence a good view of the house could be obtained; and there we 
stood for an hour-and-a-half. How hot it was! HowTI envied the 
men who sat at ease in their shirt-sleeves, especially the one against 
whom I was jammed, who sat comfortably smoking and not looking 
even warm. And how I pitied the front row in the gallery, who had 
to lean forward, while a second row hung over them and kept them in 
a sort of closed hothouse. There was no drinking—they were packed 
too close. Now and then at first a tray of buns wavered up into sight, 
but even that disappeared soon. One man sat on the grand piano, 
and raised thoughts of the chord of surpassing complexity which would 
burst out if he went in; a violin-player and his comrade looked as if 
some of their admirers were sitting on their backs. The audience was 
noisy, but good humored; compliments passed between pit and gallery, 
generally in the shape of shouts and cat-calls, but varied now and 
then by a harmless missile from above. I was told by my companion 
that smoking is not allowed at the Variety, and that the putting out of 
pipes and of persistent smokers gives rise frequently to actual com- 
bats ; the smokers, however, on the night of my visit were so numerous 
that no attempt was made to interfere with them, and it may be that 
the tobacco tended to good temper, for there was no fighting. Nor 
were any singers shouted down, nor any old fishes’ heads or other 
missiles used to express disapprobation; these gentle methods are 
adopted at the Variety to keep the artists up to a high level of excel- 
lence, but they were not considered necessary on the evening of my 
visit ; a ‘“‘ holiday company” was there, and all went well. For the 
entertainment, it was of the ordinary music-hall type, considerably 
depressed. Some of the jokes were rather broad, but most of the fun 
was harmless fooling enough. Here is a specimen: a gentleman of 
the masher type and two gaily-dressed ladies trip on to the stage; the 
gentleman teases the ladies about the inferiority of the female sex, 
and after laying bare various distressful events, he put them all down 
to the charge of the women, 
‘It’s the women!” 
‘“*No, the men!” 


strike in his companions in shrill dissent; at last the contest waxes 
warm, and one lady is charged with being the daughter of a man who 
keeps a shop with only a ha’porth of tape in it; while, on the other 
proudly claiming that ‘‘my ’pa” keeps a cookshop, it is scathingly 
described as a shop where a dog is kept to wipe the knives and forks 
on, and then— 
** They wash the dog, 
And that makes the soup.” 


The same trio came on as two Salvation Army lasses and a street 
preacher, and their burlesque of the Salvation antics was greeted with 
much applause. There were some negro comedians, who did some 
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general knocking of each other about, some ordinary songs in the 
chorus of which the audience vigorously joined—in one of which, by 
the way, the Queen was mentioned, and hissed by a considerable 
section—and some mimicry of other artists by a girl too young for her 
work. I did not stay to the end, for the heat was beginning to make 
me feel slightly queer; we paid a visit to the pit, but here an expanse 
of innumerable backs was all that was visible, so we retreated. Now 
I do not mean to pretend that the Variety in Pitfield Street is a place 
to which a “ gentleman’’ had better take his “‘ lady friends; ” but I 
do urge that it is a far more wholesome resort than the public house, 
that it gives very real pleasure to large numbers of decent people, and 
that if a good deal of the entertainment is vulgar and leaves much to 
be desired, it must be remembered that the life-conditions made by 
society for the dwellers in Pitfield Street and its neighborhood are not 
such as conduce to the evolution of refinement and good taste. The 
entertainment is probably as good as the audience will stand, and the 
want of education which fixes this low standard is not the fault of these 
people; it is the fault of our odious social system, which first creates 
the poor, then drives them into a class, pushes them out of contact with 
all refinement, and lastly, insolently despises them as coarse and low. 

The dullest and dreariest of all the music-halls I have visited is 
that open on Mondays and Saturdays at the Central Hall, Bishops- 
gate. Here ‘“‘smoking and intoxicating liquids are strictly forbidden’”’, 
but this purism does not extend to the songs, for I heard here one of 
the vulgarest and coarsest that I came across during my travels. The 
prices of admission were low, gallery 2d., area 3d., on Mondays, and 
on Saturdays one penny more. The audience was very small, con- 
sisting chiefly of rough girls, probably employees in the numerous. 
binding and packing houses round Bishopsgate; a piano, played with 
much muscular strength, served for orchestra, and a couple of curtains. 
hung on rings represented the wings of the stage. Not much art 
here, nor even brightness or gaiety. 

A very crowded place of amusement is ‘‘Sebright’s”, now the 
Belmont, Hackney Road, proudly styling itself ‘‘ Music-Hall for the 
People”. Here the aristocrats pay 6d., but 2d. admits to the floor of 
the hall, and hereinto pour rough men and lads and lasses, noisy, 
merry, full of turbulent horseplay, and quite ready for a row on slight 
provocation. The hall itself is clean and neat, but a very noticeable 
feature is the large number of attendants, strong big men in uniform, 
who move about quick-eyed and alert, prompt to check any tendency 
to disorder. In the middle of the hall is a slight confusion, but the 
man who caused it is passed out so quietly and swiftly that he has 
gone before a dozen people know that he is going. A man next but 
one to me is eating his supper, fried odds and ends, bits of potato, 
fish, and nondescript morsels, eaten without ceremony, off a paper 
plate. Neighbors pick a bit out, apparently at pleasure, and return 
the compliment with a pull from a pot of stout. The supper-owner, 
a genial soul, nudged his neighbor to give me a taste of the stout, but 
to my extreme relief—for I hate stout—the neighbor was shy and left 
me alone. A young scamp intent on mischief, a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen, pranced over the seats, tapping folk cheerily on the head 
and teasing generally all he could reach; but his antics were put an 
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end to by the gentle approach of a stalwart attendant, who moved 
softly up towards the scene of his exploits. Subsidence of youth. 
The feeling at Sebright’s is Radical; a singer, who was evidently 
popular, sang a song about the elections and described the kind of 
men wanted in Parliament; one verse was devoted to the vicissitudes 
of the constitutional fight of the junior member for Northampton, and 
the refrain— 


‘* And Bradlaugh is the sort of man 
We want in Parliament ’”’— 


met with enthusiastic applause. The same singer, whose name I could 
not catch quite certainly—Tom Bolan it sounded like, but we are now 
out of the region of programmes—sang a pathetic song about the 
sorrows of the poor, as seen “‘from my Old Street door’’, dwelling on 
wrongs that needed remedy. In fact the whole tone of the songs was 
wholesome and sound. And there was no doubt about the choruses. 
No half-and-half mealy joining in at Sebright’s, but a good honest 
roar when the refrain came in. 

Those who have only a penny to spare for amusement are not left 
uncatered for in the East, but what catering it is. As you are walking 
along Mile End Road you see a striped calico curtain hanging over 
what would be a shop-front, had not the shop-front been removed. If 
you pass before the performance begins, you will see the actors in 
front, and one of them occasionally invites the small crowd in front to 
step inside, and see ‘‘the best entertainment in London, and all for a 
penny”. Later on, when the play has begun, the curtain is occasion- 
ally drawn aside for a moment, and those without catch a glimpse of 
a stage and some actors. This device saves the expense of a placard, 
and does quite as well. You pay your penny, walk in, and find 
yourself one of a standing group, for the penny admission fee is not 
sufficient to provide seats. On the stage the villain, his whiskers tied 
on by an undisguised string passing over his head, in his hand a 
sword, with half the blade broken off. Opposed to him the hero, with 
a sword in a similarly dilapidated condition. They fight to slow music, 
striking their swords together steadily and with irresistibly comic 
effect, so obviously do they move to rule, and so clearly are the blows 
not intended to hit. A stab; the villain falls and the hero vanishes. 
Then the villain rises with a crafty smile: ‘‘ he knew not of my secret 
coat of mail”. Ghosts appear, 4 la Pepper, with no very clear purpose, 
and vanish after doing nothing. Another fight between hero and 
villain, and once more the villain falls. What has become of the 
-secret mail? This time he is wounded mortally. ‘‘ Where is Alicia” ? 
‘She is fled. I would I had killed her when she was in my power ”’, 
grinds out the villain, with an intonation and rolling of the “r” 
which no writing can describe; it must be heard to be appreciated. 
‘“‘T am the Red Devil of the Rocky Mountains”, he exclaims, “and I 
die currsing—currrsing—currrrr ”—collapse of villain and of curtain. 
Needless to say that the audience at this curious entertainment was 
very poor; rough street lads, a few bonnetless shock-headed street 
girls, romping and laughing, and the Red Devil on the stage decidedly 
the worse for drink. ‘The ‘‘ Penny Gaff” was once a famous institu- 
tion; now it is only to be found here and there, at long intervals. 
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Peace to its memory; it will be little missed. We reach in it the 
lowest depths of dramatic art, sensation at its worst, acting of the most 
patent artificiality, attitudes struck of the most forced and ludicrous 
kind. If you have only a penny for amusement this is the best you 
ean have for your money. There is, however, a pathetic side to the 
penny gaff. One of the actresses was a pretty gentle girl, who divided 
her attentions between a piano-organ, a sleeping baby, and the stage. 
How that baby slept! With the organ bang-banging at its head it 
slept with a concentrated energy that commanded respect. The girl 
looked too gentle for her rough surroundings, and one wondered what 
she did when the gaff was closed, and what the world looked like from 
her point of view. 

‘Ratcliffe Highway”, as the main thoroughfare to the docks used 
to be called in the old days, is a much maligned promenade. One 
Saturday evening, I walked from Commercial Road, Whitechapel, 
down Leman Street, along Ratcliffe Highway, through Limehouse, 
Stepney, and Poplar, with considerable interest but no excitement. 
There is a strange out-of-the-world flavor in the Ratcliffe district, so 
many foreign sailors, signs in so many languages, a general feeling 
of salt water and unaccustomed surroundings. A certain number of 
people had been drinking rather too freely, and the language over- 
heard was sometimes unnecessarily emphatic; but it needed a strong 
effort of the imagination to conjure up the scenes laid in Ratcliffe 
Highway in romance in connexion with the peaceable and much- 
pawnbrokered locality through which I strolled calmly with one 
companion. But it must be admitted that the Highway varies con- 
siderably in the matter of peace and quietness, and the very spot 
which is calmness itself on one evening may on the next be a scene of 
uproar. Noticeable is it that in the courts around policemen are only 
seen in pairs. Amusements here depend much on the time of year, 
and the arrival of ships. During the summer little goes on, unless a 
ship comes in, and then concerts will be started in the public-houses, 
and a card in the window announces the joys within. Not a concert 
was going on on either of the two visits I paid to the Ratcliffe High- 
way, though I went on Saturday and Monday nights, the favorite 
times for such amusements. At these concerts held at the back of, or 
over, a public-house, a chairman presides, and generally has two or 
three friends ready to ‘‘ oblige with a song”: many music-hall artists 
have made their début at a ‘‘free-and-easy”. Then some one in the 
company will contribute, but it is wise to be sure that you can hit the 
taste of your auditors; otherwise you may be hit yourself with a 
pewter pot, or other sign of disapproval. If sparring is the entertain- 
ment, and if your taste lies in that direction, you can have a round 
with the gloves. At the back of one public-house, a dance was going 
on, and the brilliancy of some of the ladies’ dresses was appalling ; it 
seemed strange in the midst of the dirt and the rough crowd to see a 
figure arrayed in a white flounced skirt over a prominent crinvlette, a 
green velvet jacket, and a large, very large, feathered hat; yet thus 
was clothed one girl who joined in the dance. Introductions at a 
Ratcliffe Highway ball are not necessary; the lady selects her partner, 
pulls him into the middle of the floor, and off they go. Another 
house, in new hands, and meaning to aim high, had also a dance, and 
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there was a printed notice: ‘“‘No females admitted without hats, and 
unless respectably attired.” Two hatless and otherwise improperly 
attired ones danced outside gaily to the thrum-thrum of the music. 
Poor souls! They would doubtless have preferred to be hatted and 
duly frocked, but hats and gay frocks can only come to these if they 
sell themselves in exchange; wages which run from 5s. to 8s. a week 
leave little margin for furbelows. In truth, proper attire is much 
to be desiderated in some of the courts and alleys off Ratcliffe High- 
way and High Street, Shadwell; surely in few civilised cities can 
women be seen in the state of semi-nudity there not uncommon. And 
_-as we walked down Wellclose Court, in which the windows open 
right on to the passage, my companion told me that one day passing 
through he saw dancing in one of the rooms, with the window open, 
three men and three women, without a rag upon them; and that two 
girls, for a wager, raced each other round Wellclose Square stark 
naked and not ashamed. Let us drop the curtain. In such fashion, 
in the nineteenth century, does part of a city that is called civilised 
amuse itself. 

In this neighborhood, there is no place of amusement as reputable 
as a music-hall, unless you tramp to the Paragon, or go as far as the 
Queen’s Palace of Varieties in Poplar. The public-house concert or 
dance is the highest form of art available, and if you want to enjoy 
this you must take it with the chance of having thrown in an 
impromptu fight, an addition to the entertainment by no means 
infrequent. Such is the best that civilisation has to offer to a large 
section of the people of this metropolis. And if we sum up East End 
amusements, and the amusements open to the poor all over London, 
we must sorrowfully confess that the gates of art are closed and barred 
against them. Amusements there are, but art there is not, and from 
the nobler and higher enjoyments they are shut out. The music-hall 
is better, far better than nothing; but where are the music, the 
painting, the drama, that delight, that elevate, that refine? ‘The 
poor would not understand, would not care for these,”’ say the well-to- 
do. And that is the condemnation of our society. We put out the 
eyes of the poor, and then make their blindness an excuse for our 
selfish neglect, and argue that they do not miss beauty and light and 
color. Throw open all treasures of art to the workers; educate the 
children, train their capacities, polish their tastes. Let art, the great 
humaniser, bring them under its gracious sway, softening manners, 
purifying thought, and gladdening life. Anniz Bersanr. 
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Tu result of the general election is that the new House of Commons has 
316 Conservatives, 192 followersof Mr. Gladstone, 77 Hartingtonian Liberals. 
and 85 Parnellites. Notwithstanding that Parliament every session formally 
resolves that it is a high breach of privilege for any peer of the realm to 
concern himself in the election of a member of the House of Commons, the 
peers have treated the resolution with contempt, and have been more active 
than usual. A considerable amount of rioting has taken place in connexion 
with the elections in various parts of the country, and at Cardiff great 
brutality was manifested by the police. In Ireland the rioting has, in more 
than one case, involved loss of life. Baron Dowse, in his charge to the 
grand jury at the recent assize, describes the state of Kerry as worse than 
he has ever known it. The new Parliament has a difficult outlook. 


SEVERAL labor representatives have lost their seats in the election 
struggle. Especially to be regretted is the defeat of John Wilson, the 
Durham miner. 


In reply to a speech by Lord Hartington, Mr. Parnell declares that all 
statements charging him with direct or indirect complicity with the Fenian 
movement are absolutely false. 


Russ14 refuses to allow Batoum to remain a free port. There is skirmish 
fighting on the borders of Montenegro and the storm cloud is again gather- 
ing in the East. 


In Egypt our troops have been dying from fever this is apparently the 
only result of our continued occupation. 


THE difficulties in Ava have considerably increased since the last month’s 
notes. The Burmese do not want us, and we can only govern them by 
force. The attack, in error, on a Chinese caravan may lead to further com- 
plications with China, especially as Chinese merchants are supplying arms 
to the Burmese. We have now in the Burma recently annexed about 
30,000 troops and armed police, and pacification of the country seems 
further off than ever. In the part formerly described as British Burma 
everything has been unsettled by the annexation of Ava, the gaols are 
crowded, armed bodies are in the field against the government, and the civil 
government is in many places paralysed. 


Ir the situation in Spain is at all illustrated by the speech in the Cortes 
of Senor Pi-y-Margall, the Queen-Regent has troublous times to face. 


; THE natives of the Malayta Island have attacked a ‘‘ recruiting” vessel, 
killing fifteen persons. The Pagan natives perhaps regard what Christians 
call “‘ recruiting ” as if it were man stealing. 


FRANCE continues to expel its princes and to increase its debt. M. de 
Lesseps has great difficulty in finding money for his Panama Canal scheme, 
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and the proposed lottery by which £24,000,000 was to be raised under 
authority of the legislature has been abandoned. 


As England’s crime in Burma, involving loss of blood and treasure, so is 
that of France in Tonquin, and news comes showing that there is yet no 
peace and little prospect of it for our French neighbours. The Daily News 
states that ‘‘ the whole of Upper-Tonquin is in a state of complete anarchy. 
Parties of freebooters swarm around Langson, and show extraordinary 
enterprise,” and ‘that Thankmoi was completely surrounded, and that 
Commandant Serviéres, the Resident at Langson, was on his way to relieve 
the garrison near Laokai.” 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 














THE Atheneum quotes from Biedermann’s Central Blatt the results of 
the experiments on the injuries to fish caused by sewage and industrial 
waters, carried on by M. M. C. Weigett, O. Sacre, and L. Schwab. ‘‘ Chloride 
of lime, ‘04 to ‘005 per cent. chloride, exerted an immediately deadly action 
upon tench, while trout and salmon perished in the presence of ‘0008 per 
cent. of chlorine. One per cent. of hydrochloric acid kills tench and trout. 
Tron acts as a specific poison upon fishes. Alum has the same injurious 
action. Solution of caustic lime has an exceedingly violent effect upon 
fishes. Sodium sulphide °1 per cent. was endured by tench for thirty minutes. 
The hurtfulness of putrid sewage depends on the poisonous gases and the 
deficiency of oxygen”. People who rejoice in the extention of industrial 
activity need to be reminded that there are two sidesto the question. Cheap 
articles are all very well, but if we are to pay away our trees and fields and 
brooks for them, they may become too dear to be worth having. The rippling 
brook in which the trout leap and the perch shoot is worth a great many 
yards of cloth for pure beauty ; and it yields food, amusement, and health, 
to many a tired worker as well. By all means let us have the cloth, but let 
us compel the manufacturers thereof to consume their own smoke and dispose 
of their waste, without polluting the water-courses and the atmosphere. 





A way has been discovered of making legible faded ink writing on old 
parchments, and the hearts of students are glad. The parchment is wetted, 
and then a brush which has been dipped in ammonium sulphide is passed 
over the faded writing. The iron in the ink unites with the sulphur of the 
ammonium salt, and makes the black sulphide of iron, thus rendering the 
writing clear and legible as though newly penned. It may well be hoped 
that some lacunz in history may be filled up by applying this process to 
hitherto undecipherable manuscripts. The reaction is so simple and so well- 
known that one wonders why it has not before been applied in this most 
useful way. ANNIE BESANT. 
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A PERFORMANCE of ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost” is a sort of entertainment to 
be valued rather for Shakspere’s sake than for its own. The Dramatic 
Students did not tempt many people into the St. James’s Theatre on the 
sultry afternoon of the 2nd July by the experiment; and it is perhaps as 
well that they did not, for their efforts bore much the same relation to fine 
acting as the play does to ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra”. They failed not only 
in skill and finish, but in intelligence. Having gathered from their 
study of the play that they must all be very amusing and in desperately 
high spirits, they set to work to produce that effect by being obstreperous 
in action, and in speech full of the unnatural archness by which people 
with no sense of humor betray their deficiency when they desire to appear 
jocund. Though they devoutly believed the play a funny one, they 
did not see the joke themselves, and so, ill at ease in their merriment, 
forgot that dignity and grace may be presumed to have tempered the wit 
of the gentlemen of the Court of Navarre, and the vivacity of the ladies of 
the Court of France. In some scenes, consequently, the performance was like 
an Elizabethan version of ‘“‘High Life Below Stairs”. I shall say nothing of 
the feminine parts, except that they were all unfortunately cast. The men 
were better. Mr. G. R. Foss as Boyet and Mr. Frank Evans as Holofernes 
were quite efficient; and Mr. Lugg as Costard, though as yet a raw actor 
and prone to overdo his business, enlivened the performance considerably 
by his fun and mimetic turn. He sang ‘‘ When Icicles Hang by the Wall” 
with commendable spirit, and with the recklessness of a man who has got 


‘the tune on his ear and considers that it is the conductor’s business to keep 


the band with the singer, which poor Herr Schcening tried gallantly to 
do, with more or less success. Mr. Bernard Gould and Mr. de Cordova, as 
Biron and Armado, were next best; but they made very little of their large 
share of the best opportunities of the afternoon. Mr. Gould’s gaiety lacked 
dignity and variety: he swaggered restlessly, and frittered away all the 
music of his lines. His colleague looked Armado, but did not act him. Mr. 
de Cordova is always picturesque; but his elocution, correct as far as it 
goes, is monotonous; and the adaptability and subtlety which go to con- 
stitute that impersonative power which is the distinctive faculty of the 
actor are not at present apparent in him. His qualifications, so far, are 
those of an artist’s model: he has yet to make himself an actor. 

The play itself showed more vitality than might have been expected. 
Three hundred years ago, its would-be wits, with their forced smartness, 
their indecent waggeries, their snobbish sneers at poverty, and their ill- 
bred and ill-natured mockery of age and natural infirmity, passed more 
easily as ideal compounds of soldier, courtier, and scholar than they can 
nowadays. Among people of moderate culture in this century they would 
be ostracised as insufferable cads. Something of their taste survives in the 
puns and chaff of such plays as those of the late H. J. Byron, and even in 
the productions of so able a writer as Mr. Gilbert, who seems to consider a 
comic opera incomplete without a middle-aged woman in it to be ridiculed 
because she is no longer young and pretty. Most of us, it is to be 
hoped, have grace enough to regard Ruth, Lady Jane, Katisha and the rest 
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as detestable blemishes on Mr. Gilbert’s works. Much of ‘‘ Love’s Labor 
Lost” is as objectionable and more tedious. Nothing, it seems to me, but 
a perverse hero-worship can see much to admire in the badinage of Biron 
and Rosaline. Benedick and Beatrice are better; and Orlando and Rosa- 
lind much better: still, they repeatedly annoy us by repartees of which the 
trivial ingenuity by no means compensates the silliness, coarseness, or 
malice. It is not until Shakspere’s great period began with the seventeenth 
century that, in ‘‘ Measure for Measure”’, we find this sort of thing shown 
in its proper light and put in its proper place in the person of Lucio, 
whose embryonic stages may be traced in Mercutio and Biron. Fortunately 
for ‘‘ Love’s Labor Lost”, Biron is not quite so bad as Mercutio: you never 
absolutely long to kick him off the stage as you long to kick Mercutio when 
he makes game of the Nurse. And Shakspere, though a very feeble beginner 
then in comparison to the master he subsequently became, was already too 
far on the way to his greatness to fail completely when he set himself to write 
a sunny, joyous, and delightful play. Much of the verse is charming: even 
when it is rhymed doggrell it is full of that bewitching Shaksperean music 
which tempts the susceptible critic to sugar his ink and declare that 
Shakspere can dono wrong. The construction of the play is simple and 
effective. The only absolutely impossible situation was that of Biron 
hiding in the tree to overlook the king, who presently hides to watch 
Longaville, who in turn spies on Dumain; as the result of which we had 
three out of the four gentlemen shouting ‘‘asides” through the sylvan 
stillness, No. 1 being inaudible to 2, 3, and+; No. 2 audible to No. 1, but not 
to 3 and 4; No. 3 audible to 1 and 2, but not to No. 4: and No. 4 audible 
to all the rest, but himself temporarily stone deaf. Shakspere has certainly 
succeeded in making this arrangement intelligible; but the Dramatic 
Students’ stage manager did not succeed in making it credible. For Shak- 
spere’s sake one can make-believe a good deal; but here the illusion was 
too thin. Matters might have been mended had Biron climbed among the 
foliage of the tree instead of affixing himself to the trunk in an attitude so 
precarious and so extraordinarily prominent that Dumain (or perhaps it was 
Longaville), though supposed to be unconscious of his presence, could not 
refrain from staring at him as if fascinated for several seconds. On the 
whole, I am not sure that ‘‘ Love’s Labor Lost’ is worth reviving at this 
time of day; but I am bound to add that if it were announced to-morrow 
with an adequate cast, [ should make a point of seeing it. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 














AUGUST. 
AnovuT this time of the year work in the garden begins to slacken, espe- 
cially where time has been taken by the forelock and the routine opera- 
tions have been conducted at the right time and promptly in order. In 
these circumstances the main work now will be attending to the wants 
of the crops, such as thinning, staking, weeding, watering, surface-stirring, 
mulching over the roots of plants, bushes, trees, etc., and, when necessary, 
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giving a little manure-water where the soil is poor and light, so as to help 
forward the crops and bring them to perfection. In the kitchen garden 
a sowing may be made at this time of Winter Spinach ; this may be done 
from about the second to the last week of the month, in good, deep, rich 
soil, which has been well prepared for some previous crop. Where a 
break of Strawberries has to be trenched down, the ground they occupied 
will afford suitable space for the crop of Winter Spinach. 


Where a supply of salads is wanted, continue to sow for successional 
crops. Endive and Lettuce sown now in a sheltered spot, to remain 
through the winter, will be of great service after the latest outdoor crop 
is finished and before the early spring crop comes in. The best Lettuces 
for this purpose are the Hardy Hammersmith and Bath Brown Cas. When 
they are ready for thinning, the best plants are left and the others planted 
out in a sheltered position. Now is the time to make a sowing of the 
Winter Onions. These should be sown in rows at from 9 inches to 1 foot 
apart. The ground for these should be well manured, thoroughly trenched, 
and well broken, and then made moderately firm. After drawing the 
drills and sowing the seed, cover it in by the feet, treading it firmly as 
you proceed, finally making the surface of the ground all smooth with the 
rake, This firming of the surface-soil helps to prevent the seedlings from 
being thrown out of the ground by Jack Frost—a freak in which he 
sometimes indulges where he finds circumstances favoring such a wanton 
madcap effort on his part. Where a new plantation of Strawberries may 
have been lately got in, they will now be requiring attention, so as to be 
denuded of all runners, cutting these off as they appear. By doing so you 
enable the plants to get well established before the growing season is 
past. And should you have it in view to make a planting of these in 
spring, young plants may now be taken off and planted out in nursery beds 
a few inches apart. Some prefer planting at this season, which answers 
very well where the ground can be spared and careful attention can be 
given to watering and other details of culture till they are fully established. 
Where a good supply of Parsley is a desideratum for garnishing and other 
uses, this should be looked after and the plants carefully gone over, re- 
moving all the coarse, useless kinds, and cutting the rough outside leaves 
off the spring-sown, to allow the plant to become established for winter. And 
in cold or damp localities it is a good plan to have a few plants growing in 
a sheltered spot, where they can be covered and protected, so as to secure a 
supply for winter use. Whoever delights in a succulent vegetable, or has a 
penchant for that most toothsome of soups, the Scottish ‘‘ Cock-a-leekie ”— 
a soup to be preferred, in our estimation, to that in which aldermen delight, 
the fat, greasy, green turtle—will pay attention to the growing of the main 
ingredient, the aromatic Leek. These, when well-grown and properly 
dressed for table, make besides an excellent vegetable. Where these are 
grown in ridges or drills they should be earthed up as they grow, and a 
little well-decayed manure added to the soil with which they are earthed 
up will accelerate their growth and add to their tender succulency. Celery 
is another vegetable that now requires to be attended to. Where they are 
growing strong enough, they will be all the better for a little earth placed 
round them as a surfacing, to keep out draught and to steady the plants. A 
copious supply of water should be given in dry weather, and a good supply 
of manure-water from the tank may be given once a week with great ad- 
vantage. This vegetable is the more esteemed as it is quickly grown and 
tender and crisp. Asa winter salad we esteem it as the best the garden 
produces. When quickly grown, well blanched, crisp, and tender, with a 
salad sauce about it made after the proper formule, garnished with thin 
cut slices of well-boiled sugary Beetroot, it makes a salad no one could 
resist. Celery, when growing, must be kept clear of suckers, taking these 
off as they come, and insects on the leaves must be removed as they appear, 
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picking them off by hand, whilst dustings of lime or sprinklings of lime- 
water will be found of service in keeping off slugs, etc. The earliest crop 
of Celery where successional crops are grown may be earthed up as high as 
the plants will allow, taking care not to bury the heart. Late crops can be 
left to be earthed up all at once. About the middle of the month, as we 
have directed in former papers, is a good time to begin the propagation of 
geraniums and suchlike bedding plants. In the herbaceous borders the 
plants should now be looked to, and all those done flowering can be in- 
creased by parting the roots. Then all biennials that are ready for planting 
out should be placed at once in the quarters where they are meant to grow 
and bloom. Treated so now, they will get established before winter sets: 
in. Pansies may now be propagated in light sandy soil, in a shady, cool 
corner or under hand-lights, shading on sunny days till the cuttings are 
struck. Roses require now frequent attention, whether in pots or planted 
out. Those which are grafted must be carefully denuded of all suckers as 
they from time to time develop. These should not be merely shortened 
back, but cut clean off. Examine those you may have lately budded and 
cut all shoots off the stocks, as these only rob the scion of its due share of 
the sap; but until the bud or scion is fairly attached and beginning to push, 
leave a shoot on the stock above the scion to draw the sap up to it, until 
it catches; but as soon as the bud or buds develop a shoot or shoots, 
stop all other growths on the stock at once, and as soon as you are satisfied 
that your bud has a good hold on to the stock, remove the ties, so as to 
give it free play to swell and grow. W. ELDER. 











TuE Socialist press is evincing considerable activity, and To-Day' is 
showing improvement under its new editor. 


AmonG the various progressive non-Socialist journals The Present Day? 
has also taken a new start, the most notable article in its July issue being 
‘Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule: a Radical’s Protest”, by John Robert- 
son. It contains also an abstract of a paper read at the London Dialectical 
Society, by Charlotte M. Wilson, on ‘The Principles and Aims of 
Anarchists”. The Westminster Review* for July contains an article on ‘‘The 
Socialist Movement”’ from the pen of Annie Besant. 


THE pamphleteering of the month has been almost exclusively Hibernian, 
attacks and defences of Ireland following each other with giddy rapidity. 
Mr. Healy, M.P., has said ‘‘ A Word for Ireland ’’ effectively in 163 pages; 
it is the most terse indictment of English rule that has yet been published. 
As a counterblast has been issued a pamphlet, theatrically cased in black 
and red-lettered, entitled ‘‘The Repeal of the Union Conspiracy”,® by a 
writer (of course, anonymous) who pretends to be a Fenian. 











1 'W. Reeves, 185, Flect Street, E.C. *J. Heywood, Paternoster Buildings, 
E.C._* Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


* Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 50, O’Connell Street. * London: W. Ridgway, 
169, Piccadilly, W. 
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** For the right moment you must wait, as 
‘abius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
; “4 Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘< TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 
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Basis. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses, 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 


The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society pretixing to the name ‘“‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
156, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





The first monthly meeting was held at South Place Chapel, on July 2nd, 
and William Morris, of the Socialist League, read a most interesting paper 
on the ‘‘ Aims of Art.” Walter Crane presided, and two or three artists, 
Stepniak, and several members of the Society took part in the discussion 
that followed. The second monthly meeting was held at 19, Avenue Road ; 
a committee was — to consider the organisation of branch metropo- 
litan societies, and at the conclusion of the business Belfort Bax read a 
paper on ‘‘ Universal History considered from a Socialistic standpoint”. 
The essay proved to be a most thoughtful and exhaustive one, tracing 
the changes through which Society has passed. 
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The next meeting of the Fabian Society will be held on Friday, Sep- 
tember 17th. 


ENGLAND. 


Some more correspondence has reached me about the unemployed among 
the engineers, and the matter may be concluded by the following letter 
from T. Mann, whose original statement quoted in Our Corner for May 
gave rise to the discussion. 


‘In the May number of Our Corner there is a mistake as to what I said 
at the Fabian Society’s meeting on the eight hours movement. The 14,000 
unemployed ‘ engineers’ includes all those skilled laborers in the engineer- 
ing business, there being at that time about 4,000 society men out of work 
(besides sick and superannuated members), and non-society men being about 
23 to one, with at least as large a proportion of unemployed, this would 
make the 14,000. Some readers of Our Corner belonging to the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers have been complaining that I grossly exage- 
rated ; it’s quite possible that I did’nt make myself sufficiently clear on the 
occasion. If you havea little space will you kindly give a brief explanation 
for the sake of those who have felt hurt over the matter.” 

Trade in England continues depressed, but more attention has been 
directed during the past month to the political than to the social and eco- 
nomical difficulties. A strike has occurred, among several others, at the 
copper works at Port Tennant, Swansea, against a 5 per cent. reduction. 
The Wrexham district is disturbed, a reduction of 5 per cent. in the miners’ 
wages having been announced. A reduction of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
is asked from the miners in the Hamilton district. In the Motherwell 
district the men have struck against a reduction of 6d. a day. On the other 
hand, the Hamilton miners have succeeded in obtaining the reduction of 
hours for which they have been agitating for the last two years. The men 
at the Shropshire Iron Works, who have been on strike for twenty-two 
weeks, have returned to work, the wage-dispute having been settled by 
arbitration. 


The accounts of the Mansion House Relief Fund have been made up, 
and a balance of £5,000 was found to be left. The returns from fifteen 
metropolitan districts showed that 44,541 families had been relieved. How 
much good such a fund does has been widely debated. Socialists know 
that it is justice, not charity, which is needed for the cure of poverty; and 
that distress will never be removed so long as the workers are first robbed 
of a large part of the value they create, and then disdainfully flung a 
fraction of it as charity. 


A company has been started for erecting steel works near Leeds, with 
Bessemer plant and Siemens’ furnaces, for the supply of the rolling mills of 
the district. Workers in and about Leeds rejoice at the prospect of employ- 
ment, while others belonging to the districts which now supply the steel 
are correspondently depressed. Under our admirable competitive system 
the prosperity of one place means the adversity of another. 


The persecution of the Socialists by the police is proceeding apace. The 
open-air meetings at Bell Street, Edgware Road, which have been held 
undisturbed for eightern months, are now forbidden, and the speakers are 
summoned. Street preachers of all kinds may block up roads as they 
please ; Socialists only are forbidden to use the streets for propaganda. 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgium workers, to the great annoyance of their masters, will not 
settle down and starve quietly. Strikes continue to spread, and the men are 
unreasonable enough to pretend that they cannot live comfortably on the 
less than half-a-crown a day they can earn Ly “honest toil”’. 
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The Vooruit continues to flourish despite the loss of its chief helper. 
Its membership extends to 2,300 families; it has a printing establishment 
with rotatory presses, a concert hall, a restaurant, a bakery, and a theatre. 
It is helping the men on strike with money and bread; and other associa- 
tions are being started on the same model. 


FRANCE, 


The poverty of Paris may be well seen by a visit to the pawnbroking 
establishments—why are these called ‘‘my uncle” in England, and ‘my 
aunt” in France? Between 1870 and 1884, 737,943,098 francs represent 
the pledges and the renewals made. In 1883 there were 307,319 persons 
who could not repay an average 10 francs apiece, and who paid interest to 
save their pledges from sale; these pledges were mostly clothes, linen, 
domestic furniture and utensils. The list of sales shows 1,755 mattresses, 
40,045 garments, 27,464 sheets, 6,608 coverlets; how many poor folk went 
half bare to fill their stomachs ? 


The employers at Lyons imported into the town from the north and 
Belgium a number of workmen to starve out the strikers; but when the 
intruders found that they were being used against their brother-workers, 
they made common cause with them and declined to work. May such 
solidarity spread. The result of it at Lyons was that the employers 
accepted the men’s terms, and the strike is at an end. 

Le chasse aux paysans has not quite disappeared in France. At Décaze- 
ville a man who was picking up some scraps of coal was shot by the night- 
watcher. At Creusot four men were fishing in a reservoir belonging to the 
factories, and ran away when found out; the watchers fired revolvers at 
them, and one, a lad of nineteen, fell dead. This is carrying rights of pro- 
perty rather far; but no one seems to interfere with this capitalist amuse- 
ment. 

The prisoners concerned in the killing of Watrin, the Décazeville tyrant, 
were put on their trial at the end of June. Six, including two women— 
were acquitted, four convicted. These were condemned to terms of im- 
prisonment, the severest sentence being eight years of hard labor. 


GERMANY. 

Bismarck continues to sit on the safety-valve. Singer, a Socialist mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, has been expelled from Berlin, and the anti-Socialist 
laws are being used in a very harassing manner. Herr Max Jacoby, a 
member of the Progressive Party, has also been expelled, for letting a room 
for a Socialist meeting, and sixty-nine meetings have been forbidden. How 
long before the boiler bursts ? 


HOoLianp. 


A kind of guerilla warfare is being kept up against the Socialists. Bel- 
derok has been arrested for posting placards ‘‘ insulting to the king”’. 


ITALY. 


Seventeen thousand one hundred and sixty-one votes were given for labor- 
candidates in the late election. The election of Cipriani having been 
annulled, the Socialists busily employed themselves working for his re- 
election, and succeeded in re-electing him for two towns. Many Socialists 
have been arrested, and workmen’s associations dissolved. 


RvsstA. 


Thirty-three men were accused of attacking soldiers, destroying the 
office of the superintendant, and pillaging the warehouses, in connexion 
with a great strike of 18,000 workers, employed by Morozoff, Son & Co. 
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The strike was provoked by a reduction of 25 per cent. in wages, and began 
with very serious rioting, ultimately suppressed by the soldiery. The 
ringleaders were put on their trial before a jury, and—acquitted. Thus 
marches public opinion in Russia. 


Roman Smirnoff, who had escaped from Siberia, has unhappily been caught 
at Moscow; and Degaieff, who executed Soudeikine, the head of the secret 
police, in December, 1883, has been surrendered by the despot of Austria to 
the despot of Russia. Two more martyrs to be added to the long roll. 


AMERICA. 


A. Spies, M. Schwab, 8. Fielden, L. Lingg, F. Enggel, A. Fischer, and 
O. Neebe were put on their trial for murder, riot, and sedition, on June 
21st at Chicago; the jury was only completed on July 16th, and the trial 
drags wearily along, and is unfinished when we go to press. 

Strikes are again the order of the dayin America. The principal rolling 
mills at Philadelphia are closed, and large numbers of men in different 
trades are ‘‘ playing”. 

The Knights of Labor in Milwaukee, have started an independent 
political party, which will concern itself with labor questions: they have 
appointed a county committee to organise the movement. The following is 
the declaration of principles of the central body :— 

The alarming development and aggressiveness of great capitalists and 
corporations, unless checked, will inevitably lead to the pauperization and 
hopeless degradation of the toiling masses. 

It is imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full blessings of life, that a 
check be placed upon unjust accumulation and the power for evil of aggre- 
gated wealth. 

This much-desired object can be accomplished only by the united efforts 
of those who obey the divine injunction: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread’. 

Therefore we have formed the Order of the Knights of Labor, for the 
purpose of organising and directing the power of the industrial masses, not 
as a political party, for it is more—in it are crystallised sentiments and 
measures for the benefit of the whole people—but it should be borne in 
mind, when exercising the right of suffrage, that most of the objects herein 
set forth can only be obtained through legislation, and that it is the duty of 
all to assist in nominating and supporting with their votes only such candi- 
dates as will pledge their support to those measures, regardless of party. 
But no one shall, however, be compelled to vote with the majority, and, 
calling upon all who believe in securing ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest 
number” to join and assist us, we declare to the world that our aims are :— 

I. To make industrial and moral worth—not wealth—the true standard 
of individual and national greatness. 

II. To secure to the workers the full enjoyment of the wealth they create ; 
sufficient leisure in which to develop their intellectual, moral, and social 
faculties; all the benefits, recreation, and pleasures of association; in a 
word, to enable them to share in the gains and honors of advancing civilisa- 
tion. 

In order to secure these results, we demand at the hands of the State :— 

III. The establishment of bureaus of labor statistics, that we may 
arrive at a correct knowledge of the educational, moral, and financial 
condition of the laboring masses. 

IV. That the public lands, the heritage of the people, be reserved for 
actual settlers; not another acre for railroads or speculators; and that all 
lands now held for speculative purposes be taxed to their full value. 

V. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally upon capital 
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and labor, and the removal of unjust technicalities, delays, and discrimina- 
tions in the administration of justice. 

VI. The adoption of measures providing the health and the safety of 
those engaged in mining, manufacturing and building industries, and for 
the indemnification of those engaged therein for injuries received through 
lack of necessary safeguards. 

VII. The recognition by incorporation of trades unions, orders, and such 
other associations as may be organised by the working masses to improve 
their condition and protect their rights. 

VIII. The enactment of laws to compel corporations to pay their em- 
ployees weekly, in lawful money, for the labor of the preceding week, and 
giving mechanics and laborers a first lien upon the product of their labor 
to the extent of their full wages. 

IX. The abolition of the contract system on national, State, and 
municipal works. 

X. The enactment of laws providing for arbitration between employers 
and employed, and to enforce the decision of the arbitrators. 

XI. The prohibition by law of the employment of children under fifteen 
years of age in workshops, mines, and factories. 

XII. To prohibit the hiring out of convict labor. 

XIII. That a graduated income tax be levied. 

And we demand at the hands of Congress :— 

XIV. The establishment of a national monetary system, in which a 
circulating medium in necessary quantity shall issue direct to the people, 
without the intervention of banks; that all the national issue shall be full 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private; and that the 
Government shall not guarantee or recognise any private banks, or create 
any banking corporations. 

XV. That interest-bearing bonds, bills of credit, or notes shall never be 
issued by the Government, but that, when the need arises, the emergency 
shall be met by issue of legal tender, non-interest-bearing money. 

XVI. That the importation of foreign labor under contract be prohibited. 

XVII. That, in connexion with the Post Office, the Government shall 
organise financial exchanges, safe deposits, and facilities for deposit of the 
savings of the people in small sums. 

XVIII. That the Government shall obtain possession, by purchase under 
the right of eminent domain, of all telegraphs, telephones, and railroads, 
and that hereafter no charter or licence be issued to any corporation for 
construction or operation of any means of transporting intelligence, 
passengers, or freight. 

And while making the foregoing demands upon the State and national 
Government, we will endeavor to associate our own labors :— 

XIX. To establish co-operative institutions such as will tend to super- 
sede the wage system, by the introduction of a co-operative industrial 
system. 

XX. To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal work. 

XXI. To shorten the hours of labor by a general refusal to work for 
more than eight hours. 

XXII. To persuade employers to agree to arbitrate all differences which 
may arise between them and their employees, in order that the bonds of 
sympathy between them may be strengthened, and that strikes may be 
rendered unnecessary. 
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